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ING. 


WHEREIN 

The  Notion  of  the  Se  n  s  o  r  y, 

and  the  Opinion  that  it  is  fliut 
up  from  the  Infpeftion  of  the 
Soui  in  Sleep,  and  that  Spirits 
fupply  us  with  all  our  Dreams, 
are  examined  by  Revelation 
and  Reason. 

OCCASIONED  BY 

An  ESSAY  on  the  Phoenomenon 

OF  Dreaming,  in  a  Book,  Entitled, 
jin  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human 
Soul  j  wherein  the  Immateriality  ■  of  the 
Soul  is  evinced  from  the  Principles  of 
Reafon  and  Philofophy. 


By  T  H  o.  Branch. 
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O  N 


Dreaming. 

«  • 

T 

O  intelligent  Perfons  who  h^ve 
reflecied  on  the  Phmomenon  of 
Dreaming,  will  regard  an 
Enquiry  about  it,  as  ufelefs  or 
trilling  ;  fince  it  is, .  gerhaps, 
from  hence  that  we  are  farnilhed  with 
one  of  the  moft  obvious  and  fatisfaftory 
Proofs  Reafon  affords  of  the  Soul’s  Ex- 
iftence  in  a  feparate  State.  To  fuch  who 
have  never  attended  to  the  working  of 
the  Mind  during  Sleep,  I  wifii  the  lame 
Pleafure  this  Search  has  given  me,  and 
they  will  then  readily  grant,  that  their 

B  waking 


waking  Thoughts  are  not  unworthily  cnp 
ploy’d  in  examining  their  fleeping  ones. 

The  StaU  of  Sleep  has  been  confidered 
in  very  different,  nay,  oppofite  Lights. 

Some  have  thence  argued  the  Materia- 
Uty  of  the  Soul ;  attributing  the  Incon- 
fiftency,  and  feeming  Irrationality,  of 
Dreams,  to  the  Body’s  Sleep  ;  and  from 
the  want  of  conftantly  remiembring  them, 
have  inclined  to  fuppofe  Sleep  an  Affeftion 
of  the  whole  Man,  Soul  and  Body. 

Others  contend,  that  the  Senfes  being 
then  laid  afide,  the  Soul  is  to  be  regarded 
as  in  a  kind  of  feparate  State ;  and  from 
its  Operations  in  Sleep,  they  infer  its  Im- 
materality^  and  the  Likely  hood  of  exerci- 
fing  its  Faculties  when  entirely  divefted  of 
the  Body. 

As  to  the  efficient  Caufe  of  Dreaming, 

Many  believe  Dreams  nothing  more  than 
Thoughts  during  Sleep. 

Holy 


Holy  PTrit  affures  us,  that  Dreams  or 
Viftons  of  the  Nighty  have  been  fometimcs 
caufed  by  fupernatural  Hgents,  This  has 
been  the  Opinion  too  of  many  wife  Hea¬ 
then ,  as  well  PhilofopherSy  as  Poets. 

The  Author  under  Confideration,  fup- 
pofes  all  Dreams,  whether  common  or  ey^tra- 
ordmary,  to  be  reprcfented  to  the  Soul  by 
Spirits  ;  and  that  they  mujl  necejfarily  be  fo, 
becaufe  the  Senfory  is  Jlout  up  dnrhig  Sleep, 
from  the  View  of  the  Soul. 

The  Meterialijls  have  a  quite  different 
Way  of  accounting  for  Dreams,  viz.  from 
Matter  afid  Mechanifm  ;  but  if  they  are 
pleafed  to  confider  this  Phoenomenon  half  fo 
accurately  as  it  requires,  they  will  find 
abundant  Reafon  to  diftruft  their  Philo- 

Th  is  new  Hypothefs,  which  the  learned 
and  ingenious  Author  has  admirably 
managed,  carries  fomething  very  curious 
and  pleafing  in  it,  as  it  leads  us  toward  a 
belief,  that  when  this  World’s  bufy  and 
fatiguing  Scenes  are  clofed  with  the  Day, 

B  2  Sleep 


.  (  4  ) 

Sleep  nightly  iilhers  us  into  a  Theatre^ 
where  the  Soul  is  entertained,  and  its  Fa¬ 
culties  are  employed  by  Beings  of  an  higher 
Rank,  But  tho’  fo  many  Charms  attend 
this  Conjefture,  that  one  is  ftrongly  in¬ 
clined  to  wifh  it  true,  and  finds  a  Reluctance 
in  oppofing  it  ;  I  am  fo  unhappy  as  not  to 
meet  with  compleat  Satisfaftion  in  it.  I 
fear  no  Man  ever  invented  an  Hypothecs 
(fo  partial^  or  rather  irnperfeft,  are  we  all) 
but  he  becamie  enamoured  of  it  ;  and  as 
the  fupporting  this  Favourite  is  a  Point 
w^e  much  intereft  ourfelves  in,  ’tis  not 
ftrange  that  the  Mind^  fo  full  oC  and  in¬ 
tent  on  one  Objeft,  Ihould  not  take  in 
many  Things  which  would  prefent  them- 
felves  in  a  more  extended  and  impartial 
View.  On  this  Account  it  is,  that  we  find 
it  abundantly  eafier  to  overturn,  or  un¬ 
fettle  old  Notions,  than  eftablilh  new.  I 
make  this  Obfervation,  rather  to  excufe 
myfelfs  than  blame  any  one  elfe  ;  for^ 
^tis  certain,  the  Mind  may  have  Truth  in 
its  View%  and  yet  be  much  mifled  by 
fingling  out  and  purfuing  fome  Particular 
which  ftrikes  it  powerfully.  If  any  of  my 
Objeftions  fhall  cccafion  this  excellent 
Anther’s  explaining  Himfelf,  I  know  many 

of 
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of  his  Readers  will  thank  hirrij  and  me  ’ 
the  mean  Inftrument  of  it, 

I  (hall  not  confine  myfelf  precifely  to 
obferve  on  this  Gentleman’s  Scheme  j  but 
endeavour  to  fliew,  not  only  that  our  ordi- 
hary  Dreams  are  7iot  effeBed  by  Spirits  ;  but 
that  the  Senfory  is  not  immediately,  necejjary 
to  the  Soul  for  producing  the  common  ap¬ 
pearances  of  Dreammg,  And  as  I  wilh  to 
make  thefe  Sheets  of  fome  ufe  to  Readers, 
who  have  not  been  converfant  in  Matters 
of  this  Nature,  I  delire  it  may  be  forgiven 
me,  that  I  touch  a  little  on  the  Powers  or 
Operations  of  the  Soul ;  and  proceed  in  a 
more  minute  and  dilFufed  Way,  than  fpe- 
culative  Perfons  require. 

To  form  reafonable  Conjeftures  of  Dream-^ 
ing,  it  feems  neceffary  to  confider, 

I.  The  Manner  of  the  Soul’s  receiving 
the  Materials  of  its  Knowledge,  about 
which  it  is  exercifed  when  we  arc  awake : 
And, 

II.  The  Power  it  has  over  them  when 
received. 


From 
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From  hence  we  fhall  be  tollerably  well 
enabled  to  judge  of  natural  and  fuperna- 
tural  EfftBs,  If  it  appears  that  the  Soul 
has  no  Preceptions  during  Sleep,  but  what 
,  might  have  refulted  from  fome  of  its 
■waking  Thoughts,  and  the  Employment 
of  its  Faculties  about  them  ;  and  there  be 
but  a  Poffibility  that  our  Dreams  may  be 
our  own,  methinks,  ’tis  unwarrantable,  as 
well  as  unphilofophical,  to  call  in  the  Af- 
fiftance  of  Spirits  j  becaufe  it  has  a  mani- 
feft  Tendency  tow’ard  divefting  the  Soul  of 
its  aftive  Power  j  and  incapacitates  it  for 
the  Exercife  of  its  proper  Functions  with¬ 
out  immediate  Aid  from  the  Body,  or 
foreign  Agents  ;  which  Suppofition  would 
greatly  affeft  our  beft  founded  Notions  in 
relation  to  its  feperate  Exiftence.  But 
more  of  this  hereafter. 

V  t 

I.  Then.  As  to  the  Manner  of  the  SouPs 
receiving  the  Materials  of  our  Knowledge^ 

I  think  we  may  very  fafely  believe, 
that  all  the  Particulars  about  which  the 
Soul  is  employed  w^hen  we  are  awake  (ex¬ 
cept  what  ariles  from  the  Contemplation 

of 
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of  Its  own  Powers)  had  their  Conveyance 
thro’  the  Senfes.  We  may,  at  leaft,  fub- 
fcribe  to  this  Opinion,  as  far  as  the  prefent 
Enquiry  is  concerned ;  for  as  to  Inji indy 
and  fome  other  difputable  Points,  they 
will  not  interfere  with  it.  Let  it,  by  no 
means,  be  infer’d,  that  I  controvert  the 
Poflibility  of  communicating  Knowledge, 
or  Objefts,  to  the  Soul,  without  ufing  the 
Body  as  a  Mediurn.  I  am  abundantly 
fatisfied  that  God,  who  made  the  SouL 
can,  during  its  Union,  apply  to  it  iri 
what  Manner  he  pleafes  ^  but  where,  in 
any  Inftance,  the  ordinary  and  ftated  Me¬ 
thod  is  not  apparently  difcontinued,  I  fee 
no  Reafon  for  fubftituting  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  one. 

11.  Touching  the  Power  the  Soul  has  over 
the  Materials  of  its  Knowledge^  received 
hy  the  Senfes. 

I 

I  ft.  The  Soul  can  add  and  multiply ^  and 
magnify*  As,  when  from  its  Idea  of  an 
Houfe^  it  forms  that  of  a  Row  of  Houfes. 
Or  from  a  Models  a  large  Palace.  And 
from  a  Unit,  a  Million. 

2dly. 


^dly.  It  can  diminifhy  or  coiitraH  an  Iciea^ 
as  it  was  originally  received.  Thus  an 
Army  is  reduced  to  fewer  Forces  ;  and  the 
JVorld  flirinks  into  a  portable  Globe.  In¬ 
deed,  ahJlraBed  Ideas  will  not,  properly^ 
admit  of  this,  or  the  foregoing  Operations, 
as  being  Creatures  of  the  Mind  which  have 

a  fixed  Standard:  But  all  which  have  Num~ 

\ 

her  or  ^antity^  if  a  determined  Portion 
thereof  is  not  neceffary  to  make  up  the 
Idea,  may  be  conceived  of  by  the  Mind  as 
augmented  and  diminilhed. 

3dly.  It  can  abJlraB.  As  when  from 
the  Ideas  of  particular  white  a'nd  round 
Bodies,  it  attains  the  general  Ideas  of 
Whitenefs  and  Roundnefs.  And  from  the 
Aftions  of  Men,  as  they  refpeft  God,  and 
each  other,  it  frames  the  abftrafted  Notions 
of  Piety,  JuJlice,  See. 

4thly.  It  can  compound  its  Ideas,  and 
thence  obtain,  as  it  were,  a  new  one* 
Thus,  of  Juflice,  Benevolence,  Temperance, 
&c.  it  makes  the  complex  Idea  ol Virtue. 

5thly 


5tiily.  It  can,  contrary  wife,  divide  of 
reduce  its  complex  Ideas  into  their  confti- 
tuent  fimple  ones.  So  Virtue  is  brought 
back  into  JufticCy  Benevolence y  Temperance^ 
&c. 

9  m 

6thly.  It  can  compare  and  judge  of  the 
Similitude  and  Difagreement  of  its  Ideas. 
As  when  the  Difference  is  confidered  be-^ 
tween  this  zvidthat  j  or  the  Propriety  of  one^j 
or  the  other,  for  a  particular  Purpofe. 

^thlyi  By  its  Faculty  of  the 

Soul  reviews,  and  recognizes  Ideas  formerly 
received. 

Sthly.  The  Soul,  by  its  imaginative 
Bowery  forms  Multitudes  of  Appearances 
and  Scenes,  which  never  exifted  together 
in  the  Mind  before;  tho’  the  feveral  Ideas 
that  make  up  the  Whole,  muft  have  been 
there.  This  is  done  by  compoundings  di¬ 
viding  y  tranfpojlngy  &c.  what  it  finds  in 
the  Memory.  The  Objects  produced  by 
this  Faculty,  appear  to  the  Soul,  when  if 
reflefts  not  on  their  Manner  of  Produftion^ 
as  real  as  thofe  brought  in  by  the  Senfes. 

C  Thef§5 
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N 

Thefe  Funftions  (which  are  all  that  iire 
neceflfary  to  be  conlidered  with  Regard  to 
this  PhodnomeJioUy  and^  perhaps,  more  than 
enough)  together  with  the  ContemplatioH 
of  its  own  Powers  and  jlHs^  the  Soul  per-^ 
forms  when  we  are  awake,  without  the 
leaft  Affiftance  from  the  Senfes.  If  it  can 
do  thus  much  during  Sleep,  what  a  vaft 
Fund  may  hence  arife  for  the  Employment 
of  its  Faculties!  And  how  few  Dreams’ 
are  there  which  will  not  be  accounted  for 
from  this  "Stock!  That  the  Soul  does 
exert  thefe  Powers  in  Sleep,  one  would 
think  no  Perfon,  who  believed  it  immate¬ 
rial,  could  ferioully  doubt. 

After  the  moft  ftrift  Enquiry  I  have 
been  able  to  make,  nothing  appears  which 
may  occafion  any  Hefitation  in  this  Parti¬ 
cular,  except  we  can  fuppofe,  that  when 
the  Body  fleeps,  the  Soul  is  ftript  of  its 
Memory.  Indeed,  if  this  be  gone,  .and  the 
Soul  has  no  Means  of  reviewing  any  thing 
it  was  ever  poffeffed  of,  the  Faculty  of 
Imagination  muft  ceafe,  as  having  no  Ma¬ 
terials  to  work  on  j  and  the  Objefts  of  our 

Dreams 
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Dreams  will  then  be  incontellably  of  fo- 
reio-n  Communication. 

O 

/ 

Cy'Memory  a?? cl  the  ScnfoiT. 

The  Memory  is  ufuahy  confidered,  both 
by  Matcrialiji s  and  Immaterialijis^  under 
the  Notion  of  a  material  Organ^  which 
ferves  for  a  Repofitory,  or  Store-houfe,  of 
Images,  as  they  were  conveyed  to  the 
Soul’s  View  by  the  Scnfes  ;  this  is  fuppofed 
to  be  feated  in  the  Brain,  or  Breaft,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Place  alTigned  for  the  Soul’s 
Refidence,  and  is  called  the  Senforyy  and, 
to  the  feveral  Paintings,  or  Traces  thereon, 
it  is  that  the  Soul  has  Recourfe,  when  it 
exercifes  the  Aft  of  remembering  ;  as  from 
thence  it  received  its  firft  Perception  of  mar 
terial  Objefts. 

Th  is  Suppofition  has  the  Sanftion  of  , 
Antiquity,  and  is  honoured  with  the  greateft 
Names  of  old  and  modern  Philofophers  ;  it 
is,  therefore,  with  the  utmoft  Deference, 
that  I  take  the  Liberty  of  faying  any  thing 
in  Oppofition  to  it ;  but,  I  hope,  a  Defire 
pf  coming  at  Truth,  w'ill  not  be  mifcon- 

C  ftrued 
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’  fl’rucd  into  an  Afteftation  of  Novelty^  or  a 
Fondnefs  for  Scepticifm. 

That  feme  internal  Organ  is  neceffary 
for  the  Soul’s  firft  Perception  of  outward 

Objefts^  during  its  Confinement  in  the 
Body,  where  it  is  denied  immediate  Intui¬ 
tion,  is  certain.  That  a  vaft  Variety,, 
and  large  Scenes  of  Objefts,  are,  at  once, 
contrafled  and  painted  on  a  fmall  Part  of 
the  Eye,  and  thence  conveyed,  thro’  in¬ 
termediate  Paffages,  to  the  Soul’s  Infpec- 
tion.  Experience  forbids  our  queftioning  ; 
but  what  becomes  of  thefe  ObjeTs  after¬ 
wards,  or  how  the  Ideas,  excited  thereby, 
are  preferved  by  the  Soul,  is  far  Icfs  ex¬ 
plicable.  There  is  a  wide  Difference  be¬ 
tween  painting  to  the  Soul  from  external 
Objefts,  and  fixing,  and  making  perma^ 
nent  thofe  Reprefentations  in  the  Brain ; 
as  alfo  between  the  Necellity  there  is  for 
the  former  and  latter.  Perhaps  we  don’t 
err  much  in  likening  the  Senfory  to  a  Mir- 
roufy  or  darken'd  Room^  whereon  many 
Objefts  may  be  at  once  viewed ;  but  no 
one  will  go  about  to  prove,  that  all  the 
Reprefentations  made  thereon  at  any  one 
Time,  remain  thercj  when  the  Afpeft  or 

Situ- 
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Situation  is  changed,  or  when  new  0bje6U 
cover  the  whole,  or  part,  of  their  Super¬ 
ficies  ;  one,  or  both,  of  which,  mull,  I 
think,  inevitably  be  the  Cafe  of  the  Senfo- 
ry.  According  to  my  beft  Underftanding 
of  the  Matter,  the  Senfory  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  only  as  a  Superficies  j  and,  if  fo,  let 
if  be  hard  or  foft ;  let  it  receive  Impref- 
fions,  or  refleff  Objefts  ;  I  am  utterly  at  a' 
Lofs,  in  conceiving  that  a  very  fmall  Su¬ 
perficies,  and  fuch  it  muft  be,  can  contain 
at  once,  that  almoft  Infinity  of  Images  our 
Memory  will  afford.  Is  it  not  reafonable 
to  think,  that  the  Eye,  fuppofing  it  filled, 
muft  difeharge  its  Objefts  conftantly  on  the 
fame  Part  of  the  Senfory  ?  Or  if,  by  con¬ 
tracting  itfelf,  it  receives  only  a  fingle 
Objeft,  in  any  particular  Point  of  View  ; 
muft  not  that,  and  every  other  Objefl:  feen 
in  the  fame  Point  of  View,  and  Degree  of 
Contraftion,  fall  exafily  on  the  fame  Part 
of  the  Senfory  ?  We  muft  otherwife, 
furely,  affign  an  Intelligence  to  the  Objeltsy 
or  the  Senfory,  If  it  be  faid,  it  is  not  pre¬ 
tended  that  all  is  retained  in  the  Senfory, 
which  have  been  received ;  for  many 
Images,  in  tim.e,  leave  no  Trace  of  their 
having  been  there,  and  hence  proceeds 

Want 
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Want  of  Memory ;  and  thus  Room  is  made 
for  new  Objefts.  Were  this  admitted, 
we  fhall  ftill  find  the  Senfory  of  far  too  lit¬ 
tle  Extent.  We  are  told,  that  all  Objefts 
which  come  to  the  View  of  the  Soul,  thro’ 
the  Senfes,  are  remembered  to  have  been 
feen  by  it  before,  only  from  their  Patterns 
already  in  the  Senfory ;  but  every  time  a 
known  Objefl:  occurs  to  the  Senfe,  there 
muft  be  a  new  Image  on  the  Senfory  ;  fo 
that  there  may  be  Ten  Thoufand  Images 
of  the  fame  Objeft,  at  once  on  the  Sen¬ 
fory  ;  and,  therefore,  contraft  the  Objefts, 
and  enlarge  the  Senfory,  as  much  as  Ima¬ 
gination  will  permit,  it  feems  an  infupera- 
We  Difficulty  that  they  ffiould,  without 
utter  Confufion,  find  Place  there.  It  can¬ 
not,  very  confiftently,  be  fuppofed,  that 
the  Soul  rejefts  the  fuperfluous  9999  ;  in 
ren'ard  they  muft  be,  agreably  to  the  No¬ 
tion  of  a  Senfory,  imprinted  on  it  previ- 
oufiy  to  the  Soul’s  taking  Cognizance  of 
thern.  Now  happens  it  that  fome  Perfons, 
Things,  and  Places,  with  which  the  Soul 
has  been  formerly  much  converfant,  or 
greatly  affefted,  but  the  Images  of  them 
have  not  been  renewed  in  the  Senfory,  by 
the  Senfe  of  feeing,  ffiould  remain,  after 

many 
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many  Years,  fo  perfect  and  vivid.  It  will 
not,  furely,  be  faid,  that  the  frequent  re¬ 
viewing  them  in  the  Senfory,  has  pre- 
ferved  them  ;  (perhaps  this  has  been  done 
but  feldom)  that  were  ftrangely  to  con¬ 
found  Caiife  and  by  making  the 

Image  an  efficient  Caufe  of  the  Soul’s  having 
its  Idea  ;  and  then  making  that  Idea  an 
efficient  Caufe  to  the  Image.  The  Image 
might>  every  time  it  was  beheld,  efFeT 
the  Pallions;  but  that  they,  or  the  Ani¬ 
mal  Spirits  excited  thereby,  fhould  retouch 
the  Paintings,  or  Traces^  in  the  Senfory, 
much  furmounts  my  Conception.  If  the 
Senfory  be  a  material  Part,  and  a  moft 
foft  and  yielding  one,  as  is  fuppofed,  it  is 
more  than  wonderful,  that  any  Traces 
made  thereon,  fhould  be  permanent  for  • 
any  confiderable  Length  of  Time,  notwith- 
Handing  the  Change  the  whole  Body  is 
perpetually  undergoing ;  this  will  be 
poorly  folved  by  faying  that  the  fame  Or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Body  is  preferved,  tho’ 
there  be  a  Change  in  the  Matter  whereof 
its  Parts  are  conftituted.  I  don’t  know 
whether  I  may  not  venture  to  call  thefe 

m 

Images,  or  Traces,  a  foreign  Force  on  the 
Organ  5  and  fuch  a  one  as  Nature  is  con- 

ilantly 
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itantly  endeavouring  to  remove.  Nor  i^ 
it  lefs  ftrange,  that  Objects  fhould  take 
their  Places  fo  aptly^  as  not  to  fall  on^ 
and  fo  obliterate,  or  deface  the  Images 
already  in  the  Senfory.  This  is  equally 
unintelligible  to  me,  with  Lucretiuses  De¬ 
clinations  of  Atoms ^  for  which  he  could 
give  no  Reafon. 

I  can’t  convince  myfelf,  that  Objefts 
conveyed  thro’  the  Eye,  imprefs  Traces  in 
the  Senfory  j  but  fuppofe  it  more  proba¬ 
ble  that  they  are  fuperficially  painted  there- 
oUy  by  means  of  the  Light  which  carried 
them  thither  :  Forj  methinks,  ’tis  not 
very  reafonably  believed,  that  the  Effeft  of 
Light  on  the  Objefts  reprefented  Ihould  be 
ftronger  in  the  Senfory,  after  its  palling 
thro’  the  Eye,  and  other  intermediate 
Parts,  than  before  ;  and  that  it  fhould  then 
operate  in  a  quite  different  Manner.  ^  The 
Objefts  certainly  leave  no  Traces  in  the 
Eye ;  if  they  did,  that  Organ  muft  foon 
be  vifiated  and  deftoyed  :  And  fo  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  the  Senfory  would  be,  or  at  leaft 
rendered  in  a  very  unfit  Condition  to  re- 
prefent  Objects  truly,  were  Imprefiions 
made  in  it.  Whereas,  if  we  fuppofe  that 

vifible 
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Vifible  Objefts  remain  no  longer  on  the 
Senfory,  than  t^e  Rays  of  Light  which 
conduced  them  continue  there,  and  arc? 
unoccupied  by  any  other  Objeft^  we  fhall 
account  for  the  Soul’s  Preceptidn  of  themj 
and  leave  the  Senfory  unhurt. 

^  It  feems  the  proper  Office  of  the  Sen¬ 
fory  to  receive  Reprefentations,  but  not  to 
retain  them  :  For  tho’  never  fo  many  Ob’ 
je6Is  pafs  thro’  the  Eye  into  the  Senfory j, 
if  the  Soul  be,  at  that  Time,  otherwife  at- 
tentively  engaged,  they  are  unobferved, 
and  cannot  be^  recovered  by  fearching  iq 
the  Senfory  for  them  ;  which  they  might 
certainly  be,  if  they  had  left  Traces  there. 
I  think,  we  are  corifider  vifible  Obje6ls 
in  the  Senfory,  as  the  Effe£l  of  Light  and 
Shade  in  Painting ;  but  by  no  means  as 
Pieces  of  Sculpture.  If  ^  Memory  depends 
on  the  Senfory y  is  it  likely  .  that  the  Soul 
would  be  fo  much  at  a  Lofs  as  frequently 
^tis,  fince  fo  very  ufeful  an  Organ  may 
reafonably  be  fuppofed  moft  com  modi- 
oully  placed  for  its  Infpeftion  ;  and,  at  leaft, 
as  much  at  Command  as  the  far  lefs-  necef- 
fary  Parts  of  the  Body  ?  One  would  think 
that  the  Mind,  which  travels  with  incom- 

D  parably 
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paraWy  fwifter  Expedition  than  the  Eyei 
might  very  foon  glance  over  every  Image 
the  Senfory  contained-.  It  hath  been  fup- 
pofed^  that  vrere  the  whole  Treafiire  of 
the  Senfory' laid  open  to  the  Soul  at  one 
View,  it  rnuii  create  Confufion  ;  but  that 
fcems  improbable,  fince  the  Soul  might 
regard,  and  jaafs  by^  what  ferved^  and 
what  was  impertinent  to  its  purpofe,  as  it 
does  when  it  ufcs  the  Eye  about  external 
Objefts.  The  Soul,  for  want  of  fuch  a 
difplaying  the  Contents  of  the  Senfory, 
(admitting  it  thus  ftored)  is  often  much 
confufed  and  diftreffed  about  what  it 
looks  for. 

As  the  Notion  of  a  Senfory  feems  td 
receive  its  firmeft  Eftablifhment  from  the 
Confideration  of  vifMe  ObjeSts^  it  will  not 
be  amifs  to  examine  that  of  a  Perfon  blind 
from  his  Birth  :  For  fome  blind  Men  have 
very  copious  Memories ;  and  agreably  to 
the  Suppofition  of  a  Senfory,  theirs  muft 
be  well  ftored.  ’Tis  certain,  fuch  a  Perfon 
can  form  no  Conception  of  Images,  as  they 
would  appear  thro’  the  Eye  ,  but  his  other 
Senfes,  in  all  Probability,  make  their  Re¬ 
port  to  the  Soul  in  a  fimilar  Manner  with 

theirs 
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theirs  who  fee.  Sounds,  Smells,  Tafl:e.% 
and  Touching,  affeSl:  him  as  they  do  me, 
when  conhdered  meerly  by  themfelves  un¬ 
accompanied  with  the  Obje£l:s  occafioning 
them,  which  arc  difplayed  to  Sight.  Can 
it  be  faid,  that  his  four  Senfes  convey 
Images  or  Reprefentations  of  the  feveral 
Senfations  they  produce,  and  leave  them 
on  the  Senfory  ?  The  FiHure  of  a  Sounds 
Smell,  isle,  feperate  from  the  vifible  Ob- 
jefts  occafioning  them,  feems  very  chime¬ 
rical  in  a  feeing  Perfon’s  Senfory;  but  Pm 
afraid  ’tvvere  worfe  to  affert  it  in  one’s  born 
blind.  If  it  be  deemed  neceffary  that  the 
Soul,  in  order  to  its  remembering  a  vifible 
Objeft,  fliould  aftuaily  behold  it  repre- 
fented  in  the  Senfory,  it  muft,  for  the 
fame  Reafon,  be  fuppofed  really  to  hear, 
tafte,  fmell,  and  touch,  in  the  Senfory, 
the  Objects  of  thofe  refpective  Senfations, 
every  time  it  remembers  them.  When  we 
remember,  the  Soul  feems  to  exercife  the 
particular  Senfe  which  conveyed  the  Ob- 
jeft  remembered,  b.ut  that  it  aftually  does 
fo,  is  certainly  falfe.  Our  Ideas  necelfa- 
rily  conform  themfelves  to  the  Appear¬ 
ances  the  Objefts  made  to  the  Soul ;  but 
this,  by  no  means,  proves  that  thofe  ori- 
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ginal  Appearances  remain  with  ns,  tho^ 
the  Ideas  copied  thence  do.  I  cannot  ad¬ 
mit  that  Appearances,  and  our  Ideas,  are 
fo  much  the  fame  Thing,  that  without 
retaining  the  former,  we  lofe  the  latter ; 
but  rather  look  on  Ideas  as  Inhabitants  of 
the  Mind,  whom  it  can  retain,  tho’  the 
Appearances  which  gave  Birth  to  them 
are  annihilated. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  fuppofed 
Neceflity  of  a  Senfory  for  Memory,  main¬ 
tains  its  Footing  from  this  Confideration, 
that  when  feeing  think y  it  is  al¬ 

ways  in  Figures  or  Images  :  Even  the  moft 
abftfaft  Heas  of  thofe  who  can  read,  are 

*  *  '  '  j"  -  '  - 

painted  to  the  Mind  under  the  Form  of 
JVords.  This  being  the  Cafe,  what  feems 
more  plaufible  than  to  conclude,  that  when 
the  Eyes  are  clofed^  or  the  Mind  turned 
inward  on  itfelf,  it  really  fees  the  Images  it 
contemplates :  Whereas  this  is  wholly 
owing  to  the  Senfe  of  feeing,  and  the  Skill 
in  reading ;  both  which  away,  the  mate¬ 
rial  Senfory  ftands  on  too  weak  a  Foun¬ 
dation. 


The 
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The  Senfory  hath  a  farther  and  mor§ 
pernicious  Latitude  afcribed  to  it,  than  I 
have  yet  confidered  it  in,  viz.  'Tis  made 
a  Repofitory  of  what  paifes  in  the  Soul, 
and  its  Afts;  and  thus  becomes,  if  I  may 
fo  title  it.  The  Regift ry  of  Confcience :  But 
’tis  on  many  Accounts  too  ill  qualified  Tor 
this  Purpofe.  When  we  refleft  on  paft 
Pkafure  and  Pain,  and  call  to  mind  how 
Objefts,  or  oilr  Aftions,  formerly  affefted 
us  therewith  ;  the  bare  Reprefentation  of 
thofe  Objefts  or  ATions,  admitting  them 
to  remain  on  the  Senfory,  could  not  fliew 
the  Soul  how  it  was  aftefted  with  them  ; 
for  it  may  be  very  differently,  nay,  con- 
trarily,  affeded  upon  a  Review  of  them ; 
thofe  Objects  may  now  give  Grief,  which, 
in  Time  paft,  infpired  Joy.  If  then  the 
Objefts,  as  they  came  into  the  Senfory, 
and  were  there  delineated,  will  not  fhew 
us  this,  we  muft  either  fuppofe  the  Soul 
to  have  traced  its  Affeftion  on  the  Senfory, 
fo  as  to  recognize  it,  which  is  vaftly  im¬ 
probable,  not  only  becaufe  it  is  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Senfory  to  receive  external  Ob- 
jefts ;  but  alfo  for  that  in  reflefting  on 
Pleafure  and  Pain,  w^e  do  not  obferve  them 
‘  ,  to 
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to  appear  under  any  Reprefentation  ;  they 
are  conceived  of  as  felt^  not  as  defcribed  2 
Or,  which  is  more  rational,,  we  muft  look 
elfev/here  for  Memory  than  in  the  Senfory* 
Befide,  How  is  it  conceivable  that  the 
Soul’s  own  A£ls^  wherein  it  folely  refpects, 
itfelf,  and  which  it  can  for  a  long  Time 
remember,  fhould  be  defcribed  on  the 
Senfory,  v.g.  the  Act  ot  rejle^ling  on  its 
Powers  ?  But  could  we  imperfefl:ly  Paint 
out  this  Aftion  for  ourfelvcs,  who  can  fee; 
tho%  I  confefs,  my  Fancy  comes  vaftly 
fhort  of  it ;  if  we  fuppofe  ourfelves  in  the 
blind  Man’s  Cafe,  who  remembers  fuch  an 
Aft  of  his  Soul,  and  conceives  as  clearly 
^bout  it  as  we  do,  all  Poffibility  of  pour- 
traying  it  on  the  Senfory  is  gone, 

I  think  we  owe  this  Notion  of  the  Nc- 
ceffity  of  a  Senfory  for  Memory,  to  Phi- 
lofophers,  who  believed  the  Sou/  mate^ 
rial ;  and  endeavoured  to  account  mecha¬ 
nically  for  the  Exercife  of  its  Faculties. 
They  had  no  other  im.aginable  Way  of 
explaining  Memory,  than  by  afligning  a 
Senfory  to  retain  ^  Simulacra  or  Images, 
which  might  again  aft  on  the  Mind,  when 

the  Objects  they  reprefented  did  not.  But 

thofe 
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thofe  wlio  hold  the  Soul  a  dilHnct,  ini- 
material  Being,  will  find  that  making  a' 
Senfory  immediately  neceffary  for  the  Act 
of  remembering,  claflies  very  much  with 
the  Doctrine  of  fits  Immortality.  We  rea- 
fonably  fuppofe,  that  w^ere  the  Soul  difem- 
bodied,  its  Difcernment,  which  is  now  re- 
ftrained  and  limited  by  the  Organs  it  is 
forced  to  ufe,  would  be  prodigioufly  ex¬ 
tended.  I  would  therefore  gladly  be  in¬ 
formed,  whether  in  fuch  a  State  where  it 
had  immediate  Intuition  of  the  Objefts  it 
now  fees  mediately  by  the  Eye,  it  can  be 
deemed  unlikely  that  it  fliould  retain  its 
Knoivledge^  at  leaft  in  fome  Degree,  of 
thofe  Objefts,  tho’  they  might  be  removed 
from  its  aflual  Infpeftion.  [For  furely  the 
Soul  cannot  be  omniprefent.]  If  it  be  thought 
that  the  Soul  would  not  be  deprived  of 
its  Knowledge  then,  by  the  Removal  of,  or 
from  the  Objcfts,  I  apprehend  that  the 
fame  Reafon  which  induces  that  Suppofi- 
tion,  will  have  equal  Force  with  regard 
to  Memory  independent  of  a  Senfory,  in 
our  prefent  State  :  For  tho’  now,  the  Soul 
fees  not  outward  Objects  themfelves  imme¬ 
diately,  but  their  Reprefentations  in  the 
Senfory  ;  its  fieiv  of  thofe  Rcprefe?itations  is 
as  immediate  to  the  Soul,  as  we  can  con^ 
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tfeive  its  View  of  the  Objehfs  themfelves  h  ht 
in  a  State  of  fepar at t  Efftenc el 

p  t  •*  ^ 

The  Office  of  a  material  Senfory^  as  far 
as  relates  to  Memory^  will, ,  I  think,  be 
much  better  lupplied,  by  fuppofing  that 
the  Soul  has  a  Power  of  retauqing  its 
Ideas,  or  that  Portion  of  them  which  w6 
find  it  in  Poffellioh  of.  It  muil;  be 
acknowledged  a  very  wonderful  Thing; 
that  a  fmall  Hint,  or  fingle  Idea,  Ihould, 
as  it  does,  almoft  inftantaneoully  reftore  a 
large  Combination  of  Ideas  to  the  Soul : 
But  this  will  not,  very  intelligibly,  be  exr 
plained,  by  fuppofing  the  Renovation  of 
almoft  defaced  Traces  in  the  Senfory  ;  fince 
one  Object  can  with  no  Probability  be 
thought  to  act  on  more  than  its  own 
Trace ;  and  how  it  ftiould  even  do  that,  is 
to  me  inconceiveable.  I  apprehend  that 
the  attributing  Memory  folely  to  the  Soul; 
will  be  clos’d  with  much  fewer  Difficulties 
than  the  contrary  Hypothefs :  For  tho’ 
during  the  Refidence  of  the  Soul  in  the 
Body,  the  Senfes  are  the  Canals  thro’ 
which  Knowledge  flows  to  it  ;  the  making 
a  Senfory  necefi'ary,  by  way  of  Prefer  voir, 
to  contain  it,  feems  not  warranted  by  PhF 
Jofophy ;  as  we  iliall  find  it  impoffible  thus 

to 
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to  account  for  Memory,  either  from  the 
i^ction  of  Matter  on  Matter,  or  an  imma¬ 
terial  Subjiance  on  a  material  one,  or  e  con¬ 
tra  :  And,  if  we  cannot  do  this,  it  is  a 
right  Conclufion,  that  it  muft  Have  its 
Seat  in  the  Soul.  The  other  Suppofition 
will  moreover  draw  after  it  ftich  Confe- 
quences  as  feem  incompatible  with  a  right 
Belief  of  the  Soul’s  Imniateriality,  and 
feperate  Exiftence,  fome  of  which  will 
anon  be  remarked. 

I 

I  am  prolix,  and  I  fear  tedious,  in  treat^ 
ing  of  the  Senfory ;  but  it  is  a  Point  of 
fome  Confequence,  and  this  ingenious  yiu- 
therms  Scheme  principally  turns  oil  the 
Suppofition  of  its  being  fhut  up  diiring 
Sleep,  from  the  Soul’s  Infpection  ;  v/hereby 
he  divefts  it  of  Memory,  and  thencl^  in¬ 
fers  the  Necefiity  of  receiving  all  the  Ma¬ 
terials  of  our  Dreams  from  foreign  Agents. 
I  am  induced  to  conjecture,  that  he  found 
himfelf  a  little  preffed  By  Mr.  Lockers 
Arguments  againft  the  Soul’s  perpetual 
Thinking,  but  that  it  fornetimes  nods  with 
the  Body,  which  has  an  Afpect  of  making 
them  too  nearly  related,  and  perfectly  to 
get  over  this  Ditiiculty  (vdiich  he  has 

E  otherwife 
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othcrwlfe,  with  much  Succefs,  attempted) 
he  deemed  it  proper  to  detach  the  Soul 
from  having  the  leaft  Dcpendance  on  the 
Body  as  to  Dreams,  by  drawing  a  Veil  over 
the  Senfory  in  Sleep  ;  whereby  too,  the 
Irrationality  charged  on  our  ileeping 
Thoughts  cannot  be  attributed  to  our  want¬ 
ing  the  Ailiftance  of  the  Body,  as  tho’ 
we  owed  the  Perfection  of  Thinking  there¬ 
to  ;  but  muft  be  occafioned  by  Spirits, 
who  obtrude  on  us  what  we  then  think 
about :  But  I  cannot  help  apprehending, 
that  tho’  this  Hypothejis  makes  the  Soul 
fometimes  active,  whilft  the  Body  fleepSi 
and  its  Thoughts  at  that  Time  independent 
on  the  Body  ;  yet  it  renders  the  View  of 
the  Senfory  fo  necelfary  to  Thinking,  that, 
Ihould  the  Soul,  deprived  of  its  Aid,  be 
at  the  fame  Time  unoccupied  by  Spirits,  it 
might,  nay  muft,  as  foundly  'nod,  as  by 
the  other  Suppofition, 

Haking  thus  touched  on  the  Powers  of 
'the  Soul^  and  confidered  the  Se?ifory ;  I 
lhall  now  point  out  fome  of  the  Con fe- 
quences  refulting  from  the  Opinion  that  the 
.Senfory  is  fhut  during  Sleep. 
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Conjequences  of  the  Opinion  that  the 
veiling  the  Senjory  In  Sleep,  de¬ 
prives  the  Soul  of  Subjects  for 
thlnklna;. 

I  ft.  It  greatly  debafes  the  Soub  in  that 
it  makes  the  Body^  or  this  Part  of  it,  fo 
indifpenfably  neceffary  to  the  Soul,  that 
the  moft  knowing,  and  beft  furniftied  one, 
muft  want  Employment  when  debat’d  Ac- 
cefs  to  the  Senfory  (unlefs  fupernaturally 
fupplied)  for  there,  according  to  this  Sup- 
pofition,  its  Knowledge  is  treafured.  To 
have  Faculties,  but  no  Means  for  cxer- 
cifing  them ;  to  have  Knowledge,  but  no 
Ability  of  corning  at  it;  borders  very" 
clofely  on  having  none.  This  Incapacity 
continues  as  long  as  Sleep,  which  is  univer- 
fally  attributed  to  the  Imperfeftion  of  the 
Body  5  and  if  the  natural  Inability  of  the 
Body,  and  its  neceffary  Refrefhment,  do, 
for  the  Time,  diveft  the  Soul  of  Power  tO' 
take  Cognizance  of  all  its  paft  Ideas,  this 
has  a  manifeft  Tendency  toward  making 
the  Body  too  necelTary  to  the  Soul.  Me- 
thinks,  Epicurus  would  have,  extremely, 

E  z  diftreft' 


dillreft  an  Immaterialijl,  who  had  made 
him  this  Concefiion,  that  the  Body,  in  its 
natural  State,  had  nightly  deprived  the 
Soul  of  its  Knowledge.  Ifitbefai'd,  that 
the  Suppofition  of  fhutting  the  Senfory  is 
fo  far  from  making  the  Soul  and  Body  one> 
that  it  evidently  difcriminatcs  them,  as  it 
afferts  the  former  to  be  aftive  in^the  Con- 
templation  qf  Phantafms  exhibited  by  Spi- 
rits,  whilft  the  latter  flecps  ;  and  this  af¬ 
fords  Scope  for  the  Exercife  of  all  its  Facul¬ 
ties  :  It  is  anfwered.  That  if  it  does  diftin- 
guifh  them,  it  is  not  done  fuflficiently  and 
rightly  5  it  takes  a  very  noble  and  ufeful 
Faculty  from  the  Soul,  v.  g.  Memory^  and 
converts  it  into  a  bodily  Senfory^  which,  in 
the  State  of  Sleep,  can  do  neither  Soul  or 
Body  any  Service.  Bcfide,  it  doth  not 
leave  the  Soul  in  Poffeffion  of  all  its  other 
Faculties;  for  the  Imagination^  which 
ftrongly  argues  the  Soul  immaterial,  can¬ 
not,  by  this  Suppofition,  be  exercifed  du¬ 
ring  Sleep.  This  Author,  who  has  excel¬ 
lently  endeavoured  to  demonftratc  from  the 
Nature  of  the  Soul,  that  it  muft  perpetu¬ 
ally  think,  had  as  little  Occafion  as  can  be 
conceived,  to  make  the  Infpeftion  of  the 
Senfory  needful  in  that  Behalf.  A  Beings 

vuhich^ 
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which,  in  its  Nature,  mufi  think,  feems  tQ 
require,  for  that  AH,  no  foreign  Aid,  either 
of  Senfory  vr  Spirits ;  as  it  could  never 
want  Employment  from  .the  Contempla¬ 
tion  of  its  own  Nature^  abftracted  from  all 
material  Objefts^  and  its  Powers  with  re¬ 
gard  to  them. 

2dly.  W"c  arcj  fometimes^  confeious  iu 
Dreams,  that  we  have,  formerly,  dreamt 
the  prefent  Hiking.  If  every  one’s  Experi¬ 
ence  will  not  tell  him  this,  it  will,  at  leafl:, 
affurc  him,  that  he  frequently  dreams  of 
well-known  Objefts.  How  is  this  to  be 
accounted  for,  fince,  for  want  of  Recourfc 
to  the  Senfory,  we  -can’t  fee  their  Patterns 
there  traced ;  which,  on  the  Suppofition 
that  a  Senfoiy  is  neceffary  for  Memory, 
Y/e  fliould  do  ?  We  remember  many 
Dreams.  Have  we  two  Senfories,  one  for 
fleeping,  the 'other  for  waking  Ufe  ;  If  fo, 
how  is  it  conceivable  that  we  fliould  be  re- 
ftrained  from  beholding  our  waking  one, 
when  afleep,  as  freely  as  we  do  the  fleeping 
one  whilft  awake  ?  This  Gentleman,  in¬ 
deed,  allows  but  one  Senfory  for  both 
thefe  Occafions,  tho’  that  feems  to  add  to 
the  Wonder  ;  for,  to  adnait  that  Spirits 
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make  their  Reprcfentations  on  the  fame 
Organ  where  the  Soul’s  Reprcfentations 
(if  I  may  thus  call  them)  are  traced^  and 
yetj  that,  during  Sleep,  we  "can  perceive 
theirs,  but  none  of  our  own,  tho’  we  re¬ 
tain  their’s  when  awake,  is  hardly  expli¬ 
cable  j  nor  docs  this,  at  all,  foive  the 
Difficulty  how  we  Ihould,  in  Sleep,  re- 
imember  Objefls  we  knew  waking;  for 
their  being  barely  reprefented  by  Spirits 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  give  us  Memory  ; 
as  hath  been  before  mentioned,  and  will, 
by  and  by,  be  farther  confidered.  This 
mediate  Application  to  the  Soul,  by  Spirits, 
afting  on  a  bodily  Organ,  favours  too 
much  of  Matter  and  Mechanifm.  As  the 
fuppofed  Communication  of  Objefts  is  in¬ 
ternal,  I  fee  no  more  Occafion  for  an  Organ 
to  give  the  Soul  Perception,  than  in  a  fe- 
parate  State;  for  if  the  Soul  would  be 
impercipient  of  Objefts,  held  out  to  it  in 
one  Cafe,  I  think  it  rnight  be  fo  in  the 
Other  too^ 

3dly.  As  Confeioufmfs  identifies^  or  makes 
us  be  oiirfelves ;  and  that  it  does  fo,  is  oi> 
all  Hands  agreed ;  the  want  of  it  would 
certainly  diveft  us  of  that  Identity.  Whei> 

the 
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the  Soul  IS  difembodied,  how  can  Confei- 
oiifnefs  of  its  paft  Aftions  attend  it^  fince 
all  the  Records  are  depolited  in  the  Sen- 
iorjy  from  which  there  is  a  Separation^till 
the  Refurreftion  of  the  Body  ?  If  it  be 
faid,  that  God  may,  if  he  fo  pleafes,  till 
then,  appoint  a  Spirit  to  employ  the  Soul, 
and  give  it  Confeioufnefs  by  fome  imme¬ 
diate  Application,  and  fo  there  will  be  no 
want  of  the  mediate  Ufe  of  the  Senfory  ; 
I  anfwer,  Confeioufnefs  of  the  Deeds  done 
in  the  Body^  may,  with  much  Reafon>  be 
fuppofed  to  conftitute  a  very  confiderable 
Part  of  our  future  Happinefs  and  Mifery  ; 
and  to  imagine  a  Miniftration  of  Spirits, 
to  reprefent  to  the  Soul  what  may  be  ef- 
fefted  by  its  Faculty  of  Memory,  feems 
very  unphilofophical,  and  raifes  a  great 
Difficulty  to  folve  a  fmall  one.  Seeing  and 
remembering,  are  very  different  Things ; 
the  Soul’s  intuitive  Knowledge  in  a  fepa- 
rate  State,  is  no  more  likely  to  give  it 
Reminifcence,  than  its  prefent  beholding 
a  Reprefentation  in  the  Senfory,  for  the 
firft  Time,  can  make  it  remember  to  have 
leen  it  before. 


We 
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We  have  our  moft  perfefl:  Knowledge^ 
touching  SouJs  in  a  feparate  S^Pate,  from 
Revelation  ;  which  is  fo  far  from  affording 
any  thing  which  tends  toward  dtftroying' 
the  Memory  of  departed  Spirits^  that  it' 
appears^  in  many  Places^  in  direft  Oppo- 
iition  to  it.  In  the  Parable  of  the  rich 
Glutton  and  Lazarus^  Luke  xvi.  2^5.  Abra¬ 
ham  is  made  to  bid  the  former.  Remember 
that  in  his  Lifo  time  he  received  his  good 
Things^  and  Lazarus  his  evil  Things.  And 
the  rich  Glutton  intreats  moft  affectionately 
for  his  living  Brethren.  This,  indeed,  was 
not  related  by  our  Saviour  as  a  Fafti  but 
fpoke  for  Inftruftion  only  5  yet  it  looks 
like  a  Proof  that  our  future  Memory  will 
be  our  owUe  Again,  Rev.  vi.  10.  The 
Souls  of  thofe  who  had  been  llain  for  their 
Teftimony  to  the  Word  of  God,  are  reprc” 
fented  as  crying.  How  longy  0  Lordy  holy 
and  truCy  dofi  thou  not  judge  and  revenge  our 
Blood  on  them  that  dwell  upon  the  Earth  ? 
There  are  many  other  Parts  of  Scripture, 
where  this  Point  of  the  Soul’s  retaining  its 
Memory,  feems  eftablifhed ;  but  I  don’t 
perceive  any,  the  moft  diftant,  hint  of  the 
Abfence  of  the  Senfory  being  fupplied  by 

Spirits  j 
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Spirits ;  nor  that  paft  Thoughts,  or  Ac^ 
tions,  may  be  remembered  by  an  immedi« 
ate  Intuition  of  their  Objefts, 

Let  us  now^takea  View  of  what  Scrip® 
ture  willfurnifh  us  with  in  regard  to  Dreams^ 
Many  are  there  recorded  ;  and  in  every  one 
of  them,  the  fitpernattiral  Caufe  is  expref¬ 
ly  mentionedy  or  very  difcernable  ;  which  af¬ 
fords  no^  weak  Ground  for  concluding  a- 
gainft  the  Agency  of  Spirits  in  ordinary 
ones.  Should  it  be  objefted,  that  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  Language  many  natural  ElFefts  are 
afcribed  to  God  as  their  next  and  immedi^ 
ate  Caufe.  The  Event  of  theffe  Dreams 
argues  them  fupernatural :  But  Lani  not 
to  expeft  this  can  be  controverted  by  thofe 
who  make  all  Dreams  fuch  j  and  there*^ 
fore  1  proceed. 

Scripture  Jiccount  ^  Dreams^ 

N  •  -  ’  ^  f 

Gen.  XV.  12;.  ^nd  when  the  Sun.  was  going 
dowHy  a  deep  Sleep  fell  upon  Abraham.  God 
is  faid  to  have  fpoke  to  him  herein. 

_  j  *  . 

XX.  3.  God  came  to  Abimelech  in  a  Dreami 

F  XxviJ 


•  xxvi.  24.  And  the  Lord  appeared  to  him 
(ffaac)  the  fame  Night. 

Chap,  xxviii.  Jacobs  Vijton  of  the  Lad- 
der,  has  all  poffible  Marks  of  a  fupernatu- 
ral  Agency. 

xxxi.  1 1 .  The  Angel  of  God  fpake  unto  me 
(Jacob)  in  a  Dream. 

xxxi.  24.  God  came  to  Laban^  the  Syrian^ 
in  a  Dream. 

Chap.|  xxxvii-  JofephPs  Dreams.  It  is 
not  faid  that  God^  or  an  Angel,  appeared 
to  him  5  for  which  Reafon,  perhaps,  his 
Brethren  ftigmatized  him  v/ith  the  Title 
of  Dreamer,  But  the  wonderlul  Event  forr 
bids  doubting  of  their  Origin. 

Chap.  xl.  Pharaohh  chief  'Butler  and 
Baker.  Their  Dreams  are  not  faid  to  have 
been  fupernatural ;  but  the  fulfilling  Jo- 
feph^s  Interpretation  of  them>  and  the 
Confequences  refulting  therefrom^  on  him^ 
feem  to  declare  them  fuch. 

Chap.  xli.  Pharaoh's  Dreams^  are,  by 
Jofeph,  declared  to  be  from  God  ;  and 

their 
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their  exaft  Completion  is  a  fufficient  At- 
teftation  that  he  fpoke  Truth. 

xlvi.  2.  God  fpake  unto  Ifrael  in  the  Vi-Jlo7is 
oj' the  Night, 

Numb,  xxii,  20.  God  came  unto  Balaam 
at  Night, 

Judges  vii.  13.  The  Dream  of  the  Midi- 
anite,  has  Marks  of  a  fupernatural  One. 

2  Sam.  vii.  4.  The  ff  ^'ord  of  the  Lord  came 
to  Nathan  at  Night,  This^  in  Ferfe  17.  is 
'called  a  Vifon, 

I  Kings  iii.  5.  In  Gibeon,  the  Lord  ap¬ 
peared  to  Solomon  in  a  Dream, 

I  Kings  ix.  2.  The  Lord  appeared  to  Solo¬ 
mon  the  fecond  Time,  as  he  had  appeared  unto 
him  at  Gibeon.  [Which  was  in  a  Dream.j 

Job.  iv.  13,  14,  15.  In  Thoughts  from  the 
Vifons  of  the  Night,  when  deep  Sleep  falJeth 
upon  Men,  Fear  came  upon  me,  and  Trembling, 
which  made  all  my  Bones  to  Jhake,  Then  a 
Spirit  pajfed  before  my  Face',  the  Hair  oJ  my 
Flejh  food  up. 


Dan. 
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Dan.  ii.  28.  Nebuchad]ne22ar!i  Dreamy  is  • 
faid,  by  Da?iicly  to  be  a  Revelation  froni 
God.  But  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve, 
that,  in  Verfe  29.  Daniel  fays  thus  j  for 
fgecy  0  king,  thy  Thoughts  came  into  thy  Mind 
upon  thy  Bed,  what  Jhould  come  to  pafs  here- 
after  j  afid  he  that  revealeth  Secrets,  hath  made 
known  to  thee  what  /hall  come  to  pafs*'  I 
don’t  perceive  but  that  the  Thoughts,  herq 
faid  to  be  the  King’s,  may  be  underitood 
fleeping  ones  \  if  fo,  he  had  certainly  his 
Memory  without  fupernatural  Aid. 

Chap.  iv.  This  Dream  ^Nebuchad-nez- 
7,av  was  apparently  fupernatural. 

to  Daniel’j  own  Dreams  or  Viforis, 
thefe  were  doubdefs  Revelations  from 
God* 

Zac.  i.  8.  The  Vifions  which  the  Prophet 
faw,  in  this,  and  the  five  following  Chap¬ 
ters,  were  by  Night,  and  are  faid  to  be 
the  IFord  of  the  Lord* 

Joel.  ii.  28.  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon 
^//  Flejh ;  and  your  Sotis  and  your  Daughters 

foall 
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Jhall  prophefy,  your  old  Men  JloaJl  dream 
Dreams  y  and  your  young  Men  Jhall  fceVi^ptis. 

X 

Thefe  are  all  to  be  fuppofed  fupernatural 
EiFefts.  It  was  no  ftrange  Thing  that 
both  Old  and  Young  Ihould  Dream  5  but 
^  uncomrhon  for  either  to  do  fo  fuperna- 
turallv.  Peter,  in  the  2d.  Chapter  of 
.Adtsy  explains  this  Prophecy,  by  the  ElFu- 
hon  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  on  the  Day  of  Pen- 
tecojl. 

foh  xy:iii,  14  to  ^God  fpeaketh  07ice, 
yea  twice,  yet  Man^perceivethitnot:  in  a 
Dream,  in' a  Vifon  of  the  Night,  when  deep 
Sleep  falUth  upon  Men,  in  S lumberings  upon 
the  Bed ;  then  he  openeth  the  Ears  of  Men^ 
and  fealeth  their  InftruBion,  that  he  may 
withdraw  Man  from  his  purpofe,  and  hide 
Pride  from  Man. 

r 

Th  is  feems  to  point  at  fome  extraordi¬ 
nary  Revelations  made  to  Perfons,  during 
Sleep,  for  their  Conduft.  The  Tran/la- 
tors,  in  the  Contents  of  this  Chapter,  un- 
derftand  it  thus.  They  fay,  God  calleth 
Nlan  to  Repentance  by  Vi  (ions.  I  prefume 
it  cannot  be  extended  to  ordinary  Dreams, 

Numb, 
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Numb,  xii,  6.  If  there  be  a  Prophet 
among  you^  /,  the  Lordy  will  make  my f elf 
known  unto  him  in  a  Vifon^  and  will  fpeak 
to  him  in  a  Dream. 

Jer.  xxiii.  28^  29.  The  Prophet  that  hath 
a  Dreamy  let  him  tell  a  Dream y  and  he  that 
hath  my  IV wdy  let  him  fpeak  my  V^ord 
faithfully  y  what  is  the  Chaff  to  ihe  Wheat y 
faith  the  Lord  ?  Is  7tot  my  JV ord  like  Firey 
faith  the  Lord  ?  ^nd  like  a  Hammer  that 
breaketh  the  Rock  in  Pieces  ? 

The  two  laft  Quotations  feem  to  de¬ 
clare,  in  the  moft  forcible  Terms,  that 
there  is  lome  obvious  Criterion  whereby 
to  diftinguifli  fupernatural  irom  common 
Dreams. 

Job.  vii.  13,  14.  When  I  fay  my  Bed  Jhall 
comfort  mCy  my  Couch  fall  eafe  my  Com- 
plaints  j  then  thou  (the  Lord)  fear  eft  me 
with  Dreamsy  and  terrifieft  me  thro''  Fi¬ 
ll  is  not  improbable  that  Job  thought 
his  difturbed  Sleep  might  arife  from  Na¬ 
tural 
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tural  CaufeS;,  thp’  he  afcribes  it  imme¬ 
diately  to  God  ;  as  he  does  every  one  of 
his  numerous  Affliftions.  Or^  perhaps^  he 
confidered  the  Permiffion  of  God  as  equi- 
v'alent  to  his  Order.  But  whatever  his 
Opinion  was,  it  will  not  warrant  om  fiip- 
pohng  all  Dreams  fupernatural  EiTeftsj  nor 
can  we  reafon  from  his  Cafe  to  our  own  ; 
becaufe  we  are  told,  that  he  was  given 
into  the  Hand  of  Satan,  who  may.  very 
confonantly  be  thought  to  have  diitreifed 
him  Sleeping  and  Waking,  to  the  utrnoft 
Extent  of  his  limited  Power.  . 

Ecclef.  V.  3.  Solomon^  tho’  he  had  two 
fupernatural  Dreams,  which  have  been 
above  taken  Notice  of,  fays  here,  Jl  Dream 
cometh  thro^  Multitude  of  Bufnefs,  And  in 
the  7th  verfe.  In  the  Multitude  of  Dreams^ 
and  many  IV'ords,  there  are  alfo  divers  Va¬ 
nities  ;  hut  fear  thou  God, 

From  the  Confideration  of  all  which 
Places  of  Scripture i  I  think  the  following 
Inferences  are  fairly  deducible,  viz, 

I  ft.  That  there  are  Dreams  in  which 
Spirits  have  no  Concern. 

^dly^’ 
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idly.  That  fuch  Dreams  only^  which  b))* 
fome  very  extraordinary  and  diftingiiiiha- 
ble  Impulfe  on  the  Mind,  or  by  their  Sub- 
jeft,  or  their  Accomplilhment,  evidently 
fhew  their  fupernatural  Origin,  can  on  any 
warrantable  Foundation  be  attributed  to 
Spirits. 

3dly.  That  Dreams  fent  from  God  are 
for  Purpofes  of  Moment. 

If  then  Revelation  niakes  fo  little  for  the 
Suppofition  that  all  Dreams  are  Superna¬ 
tural  ;  it  is  proper  to  exarriine  what  Diffi¬ 
culties  there  are  in  thk  Phcenomenoh  of 
Dreaming,  which  may  fupport  it. 

DiScultles  m  accounting  for  Dreanjs 
from  Natural  Causes,  aU 
tempted  to  be  folved. 

DIFFICULTth 

J 

3l  •  •'#»’% 

The  Soul  in  Dreams  is  often  entertain¬ 
ed  with  Reprefentations  of  Perfons  and 
Things,  which  never  occurred  to  it  waking. 

Solution* 
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S  O  L  U  T  I  O  Nc 

Let  the  Powers  of  the  Soul,  which  nre 
before  itientioned,  be  confidered,  and  it  will 
appear,  that  there  are  none  of  its  fxeeping 
Thoughts  (except  fuch  as  I  fhall  pot  fcru- 
ple  to  admit  Supernatural)  but  what  may 
be  thence  well  accounted  for.  The  Ima¬ 
gination  frequently  exhibits  as  myfterious 
Compofitions  when  awake,  as  during 
Sleep,  and  fuch  as  never  exifted  together 
in  Nature,  nor  received  their  Being  before' 
from  Fancy. 

? 

DIFFICULT  r  IL 

The  Soul  foon  detects  the  Fallacy  of  tiic. 
Chimeras  its.  Imagination  raifes,  whilft  we 
are  awake  ;  but  in  dreaming,  it  is  quite  the 
reverfe :  We  Joy,  Grieve,  Fear,  Hope, 
Aft,  and  Sufferi  and  ftill  acquiefce  in  the 
Reality  of  the  Objefts  affefting  us :  And 
therefore  we  are  not  to  believe  the  Soul 
conftantlyimpofes  thus  on  itfelf;  but  rather 
that  it  is  under  the  Influence  of  ti  fuperna- 
tural  Agent. 

G 
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Solution. 

When  awake^  v/e  have  the  Scnfes  to  con- 
fult  about  the  Truth  or  Fallacy  of  fuch 
Objects  as  the  Soul  creates  to  its  own  Di- 
j  fturbance.  Should  we  conceit^  with  our 
Eyes  fhut^  that  any  terrifying  Object  ap¬ 
proaches  us,  it  is  but  opening  them,  and 
we  are  undeceived.  Where  this  kind  of 
Evidence  is  wanting,  thofe  Minds  v/hich 
we  call  weak,  are  oftentimes  as  much  af- 
frio-hted  w^akinp;  as  dreaming.  To  this 
Caufe  it  is  to  be  attributed  that  Spectres 
are  moft  ufually  feen  in  the  Dark,  when 
Perfons  have  only  the  Mind’s  Eye  to  ap¬ 
peal  to.  If  the  Imagination  is  too  ftrong 
for  the  waking  Senfes,  as  fometimes  it  is,- 
are  we  to  wonder,  that  the  Soul  does  not 
detect  in  Sleep,  the  fantaftick  Scenes  of  its 
own  raifing  ?  I  do  not  fee  a  Po'ffibility  that 
the  Soul  can  determine  againft  the  Reality 
of  its  own  Perception  of  Objects,  where  the 
Senfes  do  not  contradict  it.  If  it  be  faid, 
that  by  a  Train  of  found  Reafoning  the 
Soul  can,  and  does,  when  we  are  awake, 
prevent  the  Impofition  of  the  Imagination, 
without  Recourfe  to  the  Senfes.  I  would 

have 
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have  it  confidered,  whether  in  any  fiip^ 
pofed  Inftance  ot  its  fo  doing,  one  of  the 
Senfes  is  not  a  Monitor,  who  makes  us 
diftruft  the  Rei^lity  of  the  Object  under  the 
Soul’s  View.  When  a  Man  fets  his  Ima¬ 
gination  to  work  in  eoliecting  horrible 
Ideas,  he  is  affureci  that  the  Forms  which 
will  arife  before  his  Mind,  have  their 
Exiftence  only  there  5  becaufe  he  receives 
the  Conviction  of  his  Senfes,  that  they 
do  not  convey  them.  He  who  reads  fuch 
Collection,  knows  that  his  Eyes  behold 
only  a  Defcription,  bat  not  the  Thing 
defcribed  ,  and  yet  how  powerfully  is  the 
Soul  fometimes  affected  by  it !  In  Sleep, 
the  Faculty  of  Imagination  is  exercifed  by 
the  Soul,  without  the  leaft  Apprehenfion 
that  the  Senfes  do  not  bring  in  the 
Objects. 


Objection* 

We  experience  as  manifeft  a  Difference 
in  Dreaming  that  we  Read,  or  Hear,  De- 
.fcriptions  of  Perfons,  or  Things,  and  that 
we  fee  them,  as  we  do  between  thole  Acts 
when  awake  :  But  if  the  Senfes,  as  I  would 
fuppofe,  are  neceffary  to  make  this  Di» 

ftinclion 
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ftinction^  whence  can  it  arife,  that  thefe 
being  laid  afide  in  Sleep,  we  Ihoiild  be  fo 
much  more  affected  in  one  Cafe,  than 
the  other.  '  '  . 


Answer. 

Tho’  the  Senfes  are  actually  ufelefs  to 
the  Soul  during  Sleep,  they  are  imagina- 
rily  exercifed.  But  as  when  the  Soul  is 
confcious  of  feeing  Words,  or  hearing 
Sounds  in  a  Drearn,  it  vcere  abfurd  to  con¬ 
ceit,  that  it  could,  at  the  fame  Time,  bq 
conlcious  they  were  Things  or  Perfons : 
So  when  it  is  confcious  of  perceiving  Per- 
fons  or  Things,  it  has  no  means  of  difpro- 
ving  the  prefent  Perception.  It  does  in 
both  Cafes,  and  alike  miftakenly,  take  it 
for  granted  that  it  Sees  and  Hears  cor¬ 
poreally  :  And  we  are  in  either  Cafe  af¬ 
fected,  as  we  fhould  be,  had  we  the  real 
Ufe  of  the  Seales,  and  the  fame  Objects 
were  brought  in  by  them. 

0 

DIFFICULTT  III. 

Our  Dreams  are  fometimes  for  the  whole 
Night,  of  very  different  Subjects  from  the 

Bufinefs 
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Bufinefs  and  T  hough ts  of  the  Day  ;  but 
were  they  only  Cogitations  of  the  Mind, 
and  not  exhibited  by  foreign  Agents,  they 
would  in  all  probability  participate  greatly 
of  our  waking  Thoughts,  efpecially  when 
the  Mind  has  been  intenfely  engaged  up¬ 
on  feme  particular  Affair. 

Solution. 

« 

Dreams  many  times  fo  apparently  re^ 

•  fult  from  the  Bufinefs,  Study,  Pleaiures, 
and  Uneafinefs  of  the  Day,  that  they  for¬ 
bid  our  calling  in  foreign  Aid.  It  is  true, 
that  they  fometiipes,  tho’  rarely,  confiit 
of  quite  oppofite  Subjecls ;  as  where  a 
troublefome  Day  is  fucceeded  by  a  de¬ 
lightful  Night,  or  the  contrary.  But  even 
in  this  Cafe  we  fhall  not  be  much  at  a 
lofs  to  find  a  pofiible  Way  for  the  Mind’s 
effefling  this,  if  we  confider,  with  what 
great  Difficulty  it  is  that  we  fix  it  long, 
whilft  awake,  on  one  Subjeft ;  and  that 
dn  Oppofition  to  our  beft  Endeavours,  and 
notwithftanding  its  Attention  is  helped  by 
fenfible  Objects  relating  to  what  we  would 
confine  it  to,  fuch  as  Books,  Converfation, 
Writing  our  Thoughts,  It  is  ever  and 

anon 
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anon  flying  oft,  and  will  hardly  be  held 
in  :  And  thefe  away,  it  is  far  from  being 
ftrange  that  the  Mind,  naturally  a  Wan¬ 
derer,  ftiould  rove  at  large.  It  may  be 
remarked  too,  that  till  the  Attention  of 
the  Soul  tO'  its  waking  Thoughts  is  abated, 
it  is  impoflible  to  lleep.  When  we  addrefs 
ourfelves  to  Reft,  we  defignedly  take  off 
the  Mind  from  particular  Objefts  which 
engroffed  it ;  and  avoid,  as  much  as  may 
be,  regarding  or  reflecting  on  what  palTes 
in  it.  I  think  we  are  not  to  be  much  fur- 
prifed  at  our  having  no  more  of  the  Days 
Thoughts  in  Dreams,  which  we  thus  take 
care  to  lay  afide  -  for  others,  before  we 
can  Dream. 

Objection. 

May  it  not  very  reafonably  be  fuppofed, 
that  the  Soul,  during  Sleep,  would,  if  it 
had  the  Ufe  of  the  Senfory,  and  were  not 
prevented  by  Objects  fupernaturally  com¬ 
municated  to  it,  take  again  into  its  Con- 
fideration.  Matters  that  we  had  been  juft 
before  converfant  about,  and  much  in- 
terefted  in,  tho’  they  were  poftponed 
for  the  purpofe  of  going  to  fleep  |  as  we 

drop 
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i3rop  and  refume  AfFairsi  for  particular 
Ends,  whilft  awake  ?  But  the  Impraclica- 
blenefs  of  doing  this  in  Sleep,  proves,  either 
that  our  Thoughts  are  obtruded  on  us  by 
Spirits  ;  or  that  we  have  not  the  Ufe  of 
Memory  to  remind  us  of  the  Bufinefs  of 
the  Day. 


Answer. 

T-  We  muft  Sleep  on  fuch  Terms  as  God 
has  been  pleafed  to  grant  us.  We  are 
not  confcious  during  Sleep,  that  we  are 
afleep  ;  had  we  any  way  of  making  this 
Difcovery,  we  Ihould,  perhaps,  then  em¬ 
ploy  our  Time  otherwife  than  we  do. 
This  Knowled  ge  i^,  doubtlefs,  concealed 
from  us  for  very  wife  Ends  j  tho’  I  cannot 
prefume  to  affign  them.  It  would,  me- 
thinks,  be  a  very  aftonifhing  Confideration 
to  the  Souli  were  it  confcious  in  Sleep 
that  it  had  not  Power  over  any  part  of  the 
■  Body,  but  muft  attend  its  Leifure  before 
it  would  be  employed  :  I  do  not  apprehend 
it  could  then  be  fatisfied  it  was  not  in  a 
State  of  Separation.  And  had  the  Sou! 
a  Confcioufnefs  of  Sleeping,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  Power  of  Commanding  the 

Scnfcs, 
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Senfcs^  it  would  hardly  be  pofTible  to  re¬ 
frain  from  exercifing  it;  and  I -doubt  not 
but  we  fliould,  to  our  much  greater  Pre- 
judice,  deny  the  Body  its  needful  Reft.  As 
to  Memory,  the  Exercife  of  that  Faculty  in 
Sleep;  will  be  proved  in  the  Solution  of  the 
6th  Difficulty,  and  elfewhere,  fufficiently 
to  Ihew  the  Materials  of  our  Dreams  our 
own.  It  cannot  be  denied/  that  the  Bufi- 
nefs  of  the  Day  is  frequently  Part  of  our 
Nightly  concern. 

DIFFICULT  T  IVl 

,  We  are  fometimes  confcious  in  Dreams^ 
that  we  are  Dreaming  ;  which  we  could 
not  poftibly  be^  unlefs  Dreams  were  the 
Effeft  of  a  foreign  Agent :  The  Soul  would 
otherwife  be  only  Confcious  that  it  Thought ; 
whereas  here  it  ftrives  by  awaking  th^ 
Body,  to  extricate  itfelf  from  fome  Un- 
eafinefs  oppreiling  it,  which  feems  plainly 
forced  on  iu 

Solution. 

The  Soul,  as  far  as  comes  within  my 
Obfervation,  has  never  this  Confcioufnefs 

of 
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Dreaming/  but  in  Cafes  where  its  Per^ 
turbation  is  very  great  ^  and  there  it 
highly  probable,  that,  previous  to  the 
Confcioufnefs,  the  Soul’s  violent  Emotions 
may  have  fo  far  roufed  one  of  the  Scnfesj 
as  to  receive  fufficient  Teftimony  from  it, 
of  having  Dreamt.  If  this  be  the  Cafe, 
the  Confcioufnefs  is  not  to  he  attributed 
to  the  lleeping,  but  the  waking  Man-  Had 
we  Confcioufnefs  at  any  time  in  Sleep,  that 
we  then  Dreamt,  I  fee  nothing  which 
hinders  our  perpetually  having  it.  But  thi^ 
no  one  will  affert. 


DIFFICULTY 

The  Soul  beino;  undifturbed  in  Sleeo^ 
by  the  Avocations  of  the  Senfes,  if  its 
Dreams  were  its  own  Thoughts^  it  is  rea^ 
fonable  to  fuppofe,  that  they  would  be 
more  Converfant  about  Matters  of  Irnpor« 
tance,  and  be  confiftent  among  thenlfelves; 
and  that  we  fhould  Reafon  better,  at  leaft 
as  well,  when  its  Faculties  are  difengaged 
from  material  Objefts,  as  we  do  awake  i 
Whereas  our  Dreams  are,  for  the  molt 
part,  trifling,  vague,  ridiculous,  abfurd. 
And  if  this  be  attributed,  as  1  would 

H  hav^ 
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have  it,  to  the  Soul’s  wanting  the  Senfes 
we  lliall  make  its  moft  rational  Thinking 
owing  to  the  Body. 


Solution. 

Dreams  are  fometimes  on  Subjefe  not 
unworthy  our  beft  waking  Thoughts  > 
and  we  Reafon  on  them  to  a  confide rable 
length.  I  think  we  always  Reafon  as 
rightly,  and  defign  acting  as  properly, 
from  what  occurs  to  the  Soul  in  Sleep,  as 
when  awake  ;  and  our  Pafiions  are  affected 
in  much  the  fame  Degree  :  And  I  am  ap- 
prehenfive^  that  moft  of  the  Folly  charged 
on  Dreams,  would,  on  a  ftrift Examination, 
find  its  Parallel  in  the  waking  Marl.  Me- 
thinks  the  Dreams  here  objefted  to,  are 
but  with  an  ill  Grace  charged  on  Spirits, 
ft  feems,  very  likely,  that  the  Body,  by 
its  various  Uneafinefs  and  Diforders  during 
Sleep,  tho’  they  are  not  fufficient  to  awake 
us,  does  very  much  contribute  to  the  Con- 
fufion  of  our  Dreams,  and  the  fliifting  a 
train  of  Thoughts.  It  may,  without  Im¬ 
peachment  of  the  Soul’s  Immateriality,  be 
admitted  to  affeft  it  in  this  State,  as  it 
does  in  a  waking  one.  The  Senfes  are 

commonly 
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commonly  fuppofed  great  Impediments  to 
intenfe  Thinking  ;  and  fo  they  truly  are 
when  they  afFeft  us  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
call  us  oft  from  the  Objefts  then  under  the 
Soul’s  Infpeftionr  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  fonietimes  Auxiliaries  to  the  Soul, 
without  whofe  Aid  we  fhould  ramble  wak¬ 
ing,  as  we  do  in  Dreams.  But  this  having 
been  already  touched  on,  I  wave  a  further 
purfuit  of  it.  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
obferve,  that  the  Suppofition  of  a  fhut  oi 
difordered  Senfory,  makes  the  Body  no 
lefs  an  impediment  to  the  Soul’s  rational 
Thinkintr,  as  it  is  here  underftood,  than 
the  Abfence  of  the  Senfes,  which  I  alTign 
as  the  obftacle  *  Tho’  it  is  certainly  true, 
in  both  Cafes,  that  a  Thing  may  hinder 
BerfeSfion,  which  cannot  alone  caufe  it. 

DIFFICULTT  VI. 

k 

We  often  Dream  of  dead  Perfons,  whom 
we  fuppofe  living,  nor  remember  that 
we  ever  knew  they  were  dead  ;  and  of  long 
paft  Aftions  and  Circumftances  of  our 
Life,  and  believe  them  prefent :  But  had 
we  a  fight  of  the  Senfory,  or  the  Ufe  of 
Memory,  the  Soul  could  not  make  this 

H  ^ 
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great  Miftake  :  Therefore  both  thefe  are 
wanting;^  and  the  Delufion  is  occafioned  by 
fuch  Appearances  as  are  prefented  to  the 
Soul  by  Spirits, 

Solution, 

The  Soul  in  many  Cafes  exercifes  the 
Memory  during  Sleep  ;  it  does  it,  in  fome 
Degree^.  in  thofe  this  Difficulty  fuppofes^ 
where  it  Recognizes  our  dead  Acquain¬ 
tance,  paft  AxTions  and  Circumftances, 
This  alone  is  fufficient  to  deftroy  the  Sup- 
pofition  of  a  fliut  Senfbry  ;  or,  eftablilhes  a 
Memory  independent  of  its  Aid.  As  to 
the  particular  Circumftances  which  the 
Soul  does  not  remember ;  may  we  not  rea- 
fonably  conjefiure  its  Attention  too  much 
engaged  by  the  Objefts  of  its  prefent 
Thought,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Me¬ 
mory,  and  draw  Inferences  from  it  ?  When 
we  are  awake,  and  think  on  Perfons  dead, 
and  paft  Actions  ;  it  is  ufual,  at  firft,  to 
confider  them  as  dead  and  paft  :  Where  it 
is  otherwife,  and  they  ftart  up  fuddenly  in 
the  Mind,  they  iometimes  occafion  a  long 
Series  of  Thought  before  we  reflect  on 
them  as  not  living  and  prefent :  Indeed 

it 


k  is  from  the  Memory  that  we  procure 
this  teftimonial  on  Reflection  ;  but  here 
the  Memory  is  exercifed  with  another 
View  ;  in  the  former  Cafe^  it  Ihewed  us 
the  Objects  in  one  part  of  Time,  and  in 
the  latter  at  another.  Befides,  I  would 
have  it  remembered,  that  when  w'e  are 
awake  we  have  the  Senfes  to  give  us  Af- 
furance  that  v/e  are  only  Thinking  ;  but  in 
Sleep  they  are,by  miftake,fuppofed  to  con¬ 
cur  in  every  Reprefentation  the  Memory 
and  Imagination  fugged: :  this  may,  per¬ 
haps,  retard  the  Soul’s  farther  Enquiry 
about  them.  I  believe  I  may  appeal  to 
the  Reader  for  Inftances  of  Dreaming, 
where  the  Dead  are  thought  of  as  Dead  ; 
and  former  Circumftances  of  Life  and 
Aflions,  as  paft  :  If  thefe  at  any  time, 
during  Sleep,  appear  in  a  true  Light,  it 
aflures  us  of  Memory  ;  and  how  at  other 
Times  they  come  only  to  be  regarded  as 
living  and  prefent,  has,  I  apprehend,  been 
fufficiently  accounted  for. 

DIFFICULTT  VII. 

We  fometimes  in  Dreams  conceit  our- 
felves  in  Places,  Circumftances,  andamongft 

Perfons 
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Perfons,  all  which  we  feem  very  well  ac-» 
quainted  with  ;  nor  are  at  all  furprized  at 
our  Situation  or  Condition  :  but  when  we 
awake,  we  are  confcious  that  we  never  faw 
or  thought  of  them  before  j  and  wonder 
at  this  our  late  Familiarity.  ^Tis  hence 
infer’d,  that  the  Memory  mull:  be  fufpend- 
ed  during  Sleep,  otherwife  it  would  have 
convinced  us  of  our  Error ;  for  the  Pat¬ 
terns  of  thofe  Objefts  not  being  in  the  Sen- 
fory,  we  Ihould  have  known  them  to  be 
New.  Here  this  ingenious  Author  fuppofes, 
that  the  Spirits  who  entertain  us,  give  us, 
together  with  the  Objcfts,  a  kind  of  fuper- 
natural  Memory,  which  makes  us  thus  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  them,  as  fcon  as 
they  arc  exhibited. 

Solution. 

Th  is  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  much  the 
fame  Way  with  the  laji  Difficulty ^  viz. 
That  the  Soul  being  bulily  engaged  about 
its  Objefts,  and  much  engrofied  by  them, 
and  not  diftrufting  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senfes,  does  not  ftay  to  ask  the  Queftion 
how  it  became  thus  intimate  with  its  new 
Acquaintance ;  nor  confiders  at  all  whe¬ 
ther  it  does,  or  docs  not,  remember  them  ; 
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it  takes  Things  as  it  finds  them.  For  I 
think  this  Cafe  never  happens  but  in  fuch 
Scenes  where  we  have  a  confiderable  Part 
to  aft  ourfelves.  When  the  Mind  rambles 
awake,  and  gets  into  new  Scenes ;  their 
being  new  is  not  difcovered  to  it  by  the 
Imagination  which  railed  them,  nor  by 
the  Contemplation  of  them,  when  confi- 
dered  in  and  by  themfelves ;  but  it  arifes 
from  a  quite  different  Aft  of  the  Soul,  ’Tis 
one  Thing  to  thinks  in  this  Senfe,  and  ano¬ 
ther  to  remember  5  the  former  Aft  has 
merely  the  Objefts  or  Ideas  in  View  a^ 
they  then  affeft  us ;  the  latter  proceeds 
from  a  Refleftion  on  the  Objefts,  and  our 
Relation  to  them,  and  an  Examination  of 
the  Memory,  whether  they  ever  made 
their  Appearance  before.  There  is  a  great 
Difference  between  aftually  beholding  new 
Scenes  when  awake>  and  Imagining  them  ; 
but  there  is  a  much  wider  between  Waking 
and  Dreaming.  We  cannot  certify  our- 
felvcs  in  Sleep,  that  we  are  only  thinking  ; 
we  don’t  regard  our  Dreams  as  Thoughts  j 
but  we  can,  when  awake,  convince  our- 
felves,  by  help  of  the  Senfes,  that  Think¬ 
ing  is  not  Seeing,  Hearing,  &c.  There¬ 
fore^  whatever  Station  or  Company  tho 

Imap’i- 


Imagination  puts  us  in  during  Sleeps  tli(! 
fame  muft  be  taken  by  the  Soul  as  real  ^ 
if  it  be  reprefented  as  new,  or  as  old,  fo  it 
muft  pafs,  unlefs^  by  another  A6l  of  the 
Soul,  we  refleft  thereon^  The  Soul  does 
frequently  thus  reflecl:  in  Sleep,  and  looks 
on  the  Objefts  of  its  Dreams  and  its  Situa- 
tion,  with  refpefl  to  them,  as  new  or  oldi 
If  this  be  not  perpetually  the  Cafe,  ’tis 
enough  to  Ihew  clearly,  that  the  Soul  can 
exercife  its  Memory  at  fuch  Time  when 
^tis  afferted  to  receive  no  Aid  from  the 
clofed  Senfory.  As  to  the  Memory^  or 
Knowledge,  fuppofed  to  be  communicated 
together  with  the  new  Objects,  by  Spirits  ; 
I  have  no  conception  of  its^  pollibilityi 
in  the  prefent  Cafe  :  Seeing,  and  Remem¬ 
bering  to  have  feen,  differ,  at  leaft,  as 
widely  as  paft  and  prefent  Time.  If  this 
Doftrine,  that  Spirits  can  make  us  believe 
that  we  have  feen  what  we  never  faw,  ob¬ 
tains,  I  don’t  know  how  we  can  be  fure 
that  any  thing,  will  appear  new, to  us  in  a 
future  State  >  which  is  but  an  uncomforta¬ 
ble  Conjefture,  and  vaftly  improbable ; 
to  fay  no  more  of  it.  The  moft  perfefl: 
and  adequate  Knowledge  of  Objefts,  by 
immediate  Intuition,  cannot  be  faid  to 

make 
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make  us  remember  them  ;  nor  would  they 
be  the  lefs  New,  but  rather  the  more  fo^ 
If  Spirits,  when  they  exhibit  new  Objeft^ 
in  Sleep,  prevent  our  fuppofing  them  newi 
they  can,  as  far  as  I  underftand  what  is 
meant  by  this  fupernatural,  Memory,  or 
Knowledge,  only  confine  us  from  reflefting 
bn  their  Ncwnefs  ;  and  this  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  fhew  how  the  Soul  itfelf,  may^ 
very  reafonably,  pafs  over  unremark\L 

t 

DIFF  I  CULTT  VIIL 

There  are  not  wanting  Inftances  of 
Dreaming  that  we  are  expofed  to  imminent 
Danger,  on  Account  of  Crimes  formerly 
committed  by  us;  and  that  we  receive 
Praife  and  Rewards,  for  pall:  Services, 
and  otherdike  Matters,  wherein  Refpeft  is 
had  to  paft  Time  in  all  which  Cafes  we 
are  accompanied  with  a  Confcioiifnefs  of 
the  reality  of  the  imagined  pafi:  Aftions, 
which  we  never  performed.  From  hence 
an  Inference  is  drawn,  that  as  this  Confei- 
oufnefs  can  have  no  Foundation  in  our« 
own  Memory,  it  rnuft  neceffarily  be  of 
foreign  Communication.  And,  ’tis  faid, 
that  tho"  the  la(t  Di^culty  may  be  ac- 

I  counted 
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counted  for  in  the  Manner  I  would  have  it^- 
this  cannot  5  in  regard  here  is,  indifputa- 
bly,  a  Conceflion  made  by  the  Soul,  which 
Memory,  whether  feated  in  the  Soul/  or 
Senfory,  could  not  warrant  its  making.  { 
cannot  ftate  this  Difficulty,  fo  as  not  to 
exceed  Probability,-  in  a  more  preffirig 
Manner,  than  by  giving  two  Inftances  of 
Dreaming,  produced  by  this  Author ,  the 
Exaftnefs  in  the  Relation  of  which,  he  fays, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  may  be  depended  upon  • 
viz.  A  Perfon  dreams  that  he  hath 
lived  for  a  confiderable  TimeiiiaStateof 
Marriage,  v/ith  a  certain  Woman,  who 
had  been  dead  many  Years  before;  and 
tho’  he  knows  not  the  Beginning  of 
this  Affair,  or  how  it  came  about,  yet 
he  allows  it  to  be  fo,  and  remembers 
fome  Circtmfianccs  of  their  pa  ft  Life  to- 
gether,  and  feems  to  know  the  Situa- 
tion  of  their  CircumftanceS  at  prefent, 
as  if  he  had  been  led  into  it  from  the  Ex- 
perience  of  fome  Tears^  Ag"ain,  another 
hath  this  Scene  prefented  to  him  in  his 
Sleep.  He  fancies  a  Perfon  reads  to  him 
certain  Sentences  out  of  a  Book,  and 
that  neither  the  Perfon  readings  nor  the 
Suhjecl  nady  are  unknown- to  him,  but 

that 
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that  he  is  familiarly  acquainted  with 
both  ;  infomuch^  that  he  knows  before- 
hand  what  the  other  is  to  read  to  him, 
and  the  Dcfign  of  the  Writer ;  and  has 
his  Remarks  ready  to  offer  upon  it,  as 
if  he  had  peruf^d  this  vljionary  Author 
long;  fince.” 

O 

Solution. 

There  are,  certainly,  no  Appearances 
in  Dreaming  more  furprizing  than  our 
ready  familiarity  with  new  Objefts  ;  and 
this  feeming  Reminifcence  of  paft  Things, 
which,  when  awake,  we  are  confcious  we 
never  knew.  The  former  of  thefc  I  have 
attempted  to  explain  and  account  for  in 
the  Solution  of  the  laft  Difficulty.  In  the 
Confideration  of  thefe,  and  all  other  In- 
ftances  of  Dreamintr,  we  fhould  firft  ob- 
ferve,  how  the  like  Thoughts  are  produced 
by  the  Soul,  and  effeft’ us  waking ;  and 
then,  the  Difference  between  a  waking, 
and  a  deeping  State :  This  will  abate 
much  of  our  Aftonifhment.  It  hath  been 
fhewMi,  that  the  Soul  cannot  avoid  be¬ 
lieving  that  every  ObjeT  its  Imagination 
exhibits  in  Sleep,  is  really  brought  in  by 
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rlie  Senfes :  This,  together  with  what  wa^ 
faid  to  the  laft  Difficultyy  will  explain 
thofe  Things,  in  the  Dreams  here  in» 
itanced,  which  relate  to’  prefen t  Time ; 
V.  g.  The  dead  IVoman  livings  arid  in  a  State 
of  Marriage y  and  the  Situation  of  prefent 
Circitmfances  j  as  alfo,  the  Reader y  tho’ 
not  the  Sentences  rea^.  [How  the  Soul 
flionld  want  a  ConfciouTnefs  of  raifing  thefe 
imaginary  Scenes,  and  that  it  fbould  be 
confcious  of  performing  its  own  Parts  in 
them,  and  confcious  that  other  Aftors  per¬ 
form  theirs,  will  be,  anon,  fpoke  to.] 
Thefe  Particulars,  then,  being  laid  afide, 
let  us  proceed  to  confider  the  other  Parts 
of  thefe  Dreams,  viz.  The  Circtmfances  of 
the  pafl  Rife  of  the  married  Couple  5  and 
the  previous  Acquaintance  zvith  the  vifonary 
Author’’ s  Subjeffy  and  the  Remarks  ready  to 
be  offered  thereon.  I  may  venture  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  thefe,  fome  Circumfances  remem¬ 
bered,  were  not  many,  tho’  this  Gentle¬ 
man  concludes  the  Sentence  thus,  as  if 
he  had  been  led  into  it  from  the  Expe-^ 
^\rience  of  fome  Tears  ; for  I  underftand 
him  to  intend  no  more,  than  that  the  Soul 
acquiefees  in  the  Certainty  of  the  paft  and 
prefent  Circumftances,  aS"  it  would  do  if 

the 
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tlie  Dream  bad  been  a  Pveality.  I  conceive 
too,  that  the  certain  Se?itences  read  were 
few.  Nor  can  I  doubt,  but  that  both  Cir- 
cuniftances  and  Se?itences,  will  be  admitted 
within  the  Power  of  the  Dreamer’s  Imap-i- 
nation  to  form,  when  waking.  But  the 
yet  remaining  Myftery  is,  how  thofe 
Things  Ihould  feem  to  the  Soul  as  Remem¬ 
bered,  which  it  never  knew  before  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  how  it  can  regard  its  pre- 
fent,  as  paft  Knowledge.'  Let  us  examine 
this  Matter  by  our  waking  Thoughts  :  He 
who  imagines,  when  awake,  that  he  fees 
an  unknown  Perfon  reading,  can,  by  the 
fame  Faculty,  add  to  that  Im.age,  a  Sub- 
jeft  which  he  may  conceit  him'  reading, 
and  a  manner  of  treating  that  Subjeft,  and 
then  form  Gbjeftions  to  the  Arguments  of 
his  own  framing.  Tho’ all  the  Parts  of 
this  Scene  are  new,  yet,  as  to'  the  Order  of 
their  Creation  by  the  Fancy,they  muft  pre¬ 
cede  one  another  in  point  of  Time.  The 
Objeftions  raifed  againft  the  Arguments, 
prefuppofe  an  intimate  Acquaintance  with 
them,  which  we  may  call  an  old  one  if  we 
jpleafe.  If  we  turn  this  Scene  into  a  Dream, 
wherein  ’tis  impollible,  as  hath  been  ob- 
ferved,  to  diftinguilh  fuch  Imaginations 

from 
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from  Realities^  it  fhews^  if  I  miftake  not 
greatly,  the  manner  in  which  the  prefent 
Acquaintance  with  the  vtJtGJiary  Author 
is  miftaken  for  a  paft  Acquaintance  :  For 
I  do  not  know  from  Experience,  that  in 
a ‘Dream  of  this  fort,  we  ever  feem.  to 
remember  as  at  any  certain  paft  Period  of 
Time,  v.  g.  a  Month,  a  Year,  or  feven 
.Years  ago.  We  come  next  to  the  pafi 
Circumjiances  remembered  in  the  Dream  of 
Wedlock.  Thefe,  if  thought ,  on  when 
awake,  would  feem  as  formerly  palTed 
through,  tho’  they  had  never  been  thought 
on  before  the  Marriage  had  its  rife  in  the 
Tmagination.  How  then  can  this  be  pro¬ 
perly  called  a  reftorihg  of  paft  Know¬ 
ledge  ?  The  Soul,  with  regard  to  thefe 
Circumjiances^  has  a  fetrofpeft  to  paft 
Time,  and  transfers  the  Thought  thither, 
tho’  it  never  exifted  till  the  prefent  In- 
ftant,  and  its  Subject  never  had  a  Being. 
This  is  all  that  is  done  in  Sleep,  only  with 
this  Difference,  that  the  Idea  is  then  re¬ 
garded  as  a  Reality.  The  other  Cafes 
ftated  in  this  Difficulty y  may,  from  what 
hath  been  here  faid,  receive  their  Solution, 
without  our  being  reduced  to  the  Necellity 
of  fuppofing  the  Soul  prompted  by  Spirits 

with 
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^vith  injiantaneous  Knowledge  of  what  7iever 
had  been. 

DIFFICULTT  IX. 

We  fometimes  Dream  of  Courts^  Senates^ 
Battles^  publick  Diverfions  j  think  we 
make  and  hear  Harangues  ;  and  tranfaft 
Matters  with  various  Perfons  ;  and  all  this 
feems  reprefented  to  the  Soul  without  its 
contributing  in  the  leaft  thereto,  by  fetting 
the  Imagination  at  Work  :  Whereas  it 
would  be  a  very  laborious  Task  to  us, 
awake,  to  form  fuch  extenfive  and  crouded 
Scenes;  Invention  being  a  Work  of  great 
Difficulty. 


Solution. 

The  imaginative  Faculty  is  vaftly  dif¬ 
ferent  in  Men ;  in  fome,  it  is  almoft  in- 
ftantaneous  and  boundlefs  in  its  Produc¬ 
tions  ;  it  is  fiery  and  forgetive,  as  Shake-^ 
/pear  ^  well  expreffes,  and  happily  expe¬ 
rienced  it.  In  others,  it  creates  flowly,  and 
its  Profpefts  are  but  narrow.  I  believe  it 
will  appear,  upon  Examination,  that  the 
Dreams  of  both  forts  of  Men  are  propor¬ 
tionate 


donate  to  tKis  Faculty^  and  tKe  extent  of 
their  Knowledge  when  awake.  Perhap^ 
the  Fancy  takes  larger  flights  in  Sleep,  as 
not  being  then  check’d  by  other  Burinefs> 
nor  by  the  Senfes.  However,  when  any 
Dream  fliall  be  produced,  which  fliall 
be  apparently  beyond  the  ftretch  of  the 
Imagination  and  Knowledge  of  the 
Man  when  awake,  I  fliall  not  quarrel 
at  its  being  afcribed  to  a  fupernatural 
Caufe.  But  this  is  very  remote  from  the 
Cafe  of  ordinary  Dreams,  whofe  Scenes 
are  chiefly  laid  in  well-known  Places,  and 
the  Aftors  and  Subjefts  filch  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  waking,  by  Converfe, 
Hiftory,  or  otherwife ;  or  at  moft,  biit  k 
Compofition  of  thefe  modelled  by  Fancy, 
the  particulars  whereof  can  be  traced  out, 
and  the  whole  reduced  to  its  firfl:  Princi¬ 
ples.  Let  it  be  remarked  too,  that  Dreams 
of  this  complicated  Nature,  which  have  a 
Connection  and  Continuance  of  any  lengthy 
are  very  rare,  unlefs  where  they  take  rife 
apparently  from  the  Lmploymen't  of  the 
Day. 

That  the  Soul  is  not  Confcious  of  fettirig 
the  Imagination  to  work,  during  Sleep,  is 
very  true  5  and  this  I  take  to  be  a  principal 
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reafon  why  its  Adis  are  performed  with* 
out  any  trouble  to  the  Soul ;  and  this  too 
contributes  greatly  toward  preventing  the 
Soul  from  detefting  the  Impofitions  (if  we 
muft  call  them  fo)  of  the  Fancy.  I  may 
appeal  to  every  ones  Experience^  if  he 
will  obferve  it,  whether  frequently  in  each 
Day  he  has  not  Imaginary  Forms  brought 
before  him,  which  he  knows  not  of  going 
in  fearch  after,  and  even  wonders  how 
they  were  introduced  ;  tho’,  upon  an  ac¬ 
curate  Examination^  he  may  fometimes 
trace  out  what  gave  rife  to  them.  We 
very  often  find  ourfelves,  whilft  Awake, 
and  in  an  indolent  and  mufing  condition, 
in  new  and  very  bufy  Scenes  j  and  are  no 
more  confclous  of  the  Defign  of  the  Soul 
to  form  them,  either  by  an  inftantaneous 
Aft,  or  a  continued  Series  of  Produftion^ 
than  we  are  during  Sleep.  This  is  a  very 
different  affair  from  that  of  In  VENTiON,  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called  ;  tho’  the  Imagination  per¬ 
forms  both.  When  the  Imagination  is  ex- 
ercifed  for  any  particular  purpofe,  the  Soul 
confines  it,  and  reftifies,  or  felefts  the 
Forms  it  brings  before  it,  by  the  judg¬ 
ment  5  thofe  which  are  approved,  are  laid 
by  to  be  prefer ved  in  the  Memory y  or  elfe 
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are  committed  to  writing ;  the  others  are 
rejefted  and  difcarded  as  much  as  may  be ; 
and  then  the  Imagination  is  fent  in  fearch 
of  more  ;  and  fo  on.  This  is  certainly  a 
work  of  Fatigue;  perhaps  Materials  come 
in  flowly^  and  the  Judgment  deliberates 
long  about  their  Propriety.  But^  on  the 
contrary,  when  we  controul  not  the  Ima¬ 
gination,  but  let  it  fly  at  all,  and  purfue 
its  own  Game,  this  cofts  us  no  Pains  ; 
many  Perfons  find  much  more  in  pinnion- 
ing  it.  We  do  not  allow  ourfelves  time 
to  attend  its  idle  Flights  when  awake ;  (I 
fhould  rather  fay  Refleft  on,  for  Attention 
in  a  proper  Senfe,  would  prevent  them) 
but  in  Sleep,  we  can  do  nothing  elfe  in 
the  mean  time.  I  look  on  Sleep  as  the 
Province  of  Imagination  ;  here  it  reigns. 
Corporeal  Objefls  are  fliut  out  and  cannot 
approach  the  Soul  in  this  State,  but 
myriads  of  incorporeal  Ideas,  prefented 
by  the  Memory  and  Imagination,  and 
principally  the  latter,  afford  it  Ejcercife 
and  Entertainment.  It  has  a  World  of  its 
own  Creation  and  peopling  to  range  in, 
and  converfe  with,  tho’  then  imprifoned 
in  a  fleeping  Body.  I  do  not  apprehend  it 
poffible  to  demonftrate  fo  fatisladorily  to 

all 
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all  Underftaiidings,  from  the  Nature  of  the 
Soul,  that  it  may  feperately  Exift  and 
Think,  as  we  may  from  this  miraculous 
Faculty  of  Imagination,  which  accompanies 
us  in  Sleep  :  And  I  fliall  be  forry  that  fo 
clear  and  convincing  a  Proof,  which  is  in 
every  one’s  Power  who  Drearns,  fliould  be 
argued  away,  unlefs  a  better  can  be  fub- 
ftituted  in  its  room.  ^ 

D  I  F  F  I  C  U  LT  T  X. 

We  are  confcious  that  we  perform  our 
own  Parts  in  Dreams,'  but  have  not  the 
lead:  perception  that  we  aft  the  others  ; 
nay,  we  are  confcious  that  they  are  per¬ 
formed  by  other  Afters  :  And  to  fuppofe 
that  we  fhould  make  Speeches  or  Anlwers 
for  other  imaginary  Perfons,  and  put 
Doubts  in  their  mouths  which  we  find 

*  r 

ourfelves  unable  to  folve,  and  are  alhamed 
of  our  Ignorance  j  or  receive  Information 
from  others  when  we  hefitate  ourfelves  ; 
and  ftill  want  Confeioufnefs  that  this  is  all 
our  own  doing ;  is  to  admit  that  we  may 
Think,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  no 
Confeioufnefs  of  it,  but  even  believe  our 
own  Thoughts,  to  be  thofe  of  another 
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Perfon  ;  which  is  a  manifeft  abfurdity,  and 
impoffible ;  and  would^  in  its  Confequences^ 
carry  us  into  univerfal  Scepticifm  :  For 
if  we  cannot  be  fure  of  our  own  Thoughts^ 
we  lhall  eafily  be  inclined  to  diftruft  the 
certainty  of  every  thing  elfe.  There  is  a 
vaft  difference  between  Thinking  of  fuch 
Circumftances  as  thefe  waking,  and  Dream¬ 
ing:  them  ;  in  the  one  cafe  we  are  fatisfied 
it  is  all  the  Work  of  our  own  Minds, 
but  in  the  other,  part  of  it  plainly  ap¬ 
pears  foreign  to  us,  as  much  as  any  thing 
in  nature  can  do  fo  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
highly  reafonable  to  fuppofe  it  the  Work 
of  Spirits. 

Solution. 

This  feems  the  greateft  Myftery  in 
Dreaming  ;  but  a  Refleftion  on  what  hath 
been  faid,  will  go  far  towards  bringing  it 
within  our  Comprehenfion  ;  and  perhaps 
anon  \ye  fhall  be  able  to  think  of  it  with¬ 
out  furpri^e.  We  have  no  poflible  way, 
or  at  leaft  no  known  one,  whereby  to  di- 
ftinguifli  between  what  we  im.agine  to  See, 
Hear,  ^c,  and  a  real  Appearance.  The 
Soul  cannot  contradift  the  Perceptions  it  is 
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Gonfcious  of.  I  do  not  find  any  much 
greater  Caufe  of  wonder  at  the  Imagina¬ 
tion’s  putting  a  Fallacy  on  us  with  regard 
to  the  Atlions  of  other  Perfons^  than  that 
it  fiiould  make  us  believe  fo  very  errone- 
oufly  concerning  ourfelves.  We  are  per- 
fuaded  by  it,  that  we  Speak,  Read,  W rite. 
Sail,  nay  Fly  j  and  all  the  while,  we  are 
A  deep.  We  are  not  confcious  that  we 
Think  of  thefe  Aftions,  but  that  we  really 
perform  them.  This  miftake  is  occafioned 
by  the  fuppofed  Ufe  of  the  Senfes  in  Sleep. 
Indeed  the  Identity  remains  with  us  in 
thefe  Cafes  j  we  are  confcious  of  being  the 
Performers.  Let  us  then  fee  how  far  our 
waking  Thoughts  can  transfer  (if  I  may 
fo  exprefs  it)  this  Identity,  to  imaginary 
Perfons.  Suppofe  then,  that  a  Con/erence 
be  imagined.  Waking;  whenever  any  dif- 
covery  is  made  by  the  Soul  in  thefe  mental 
and  filent  Arguings,  if  it  feems  to  come 
from  one  of  the  ImaginaryTerfons,  as  very 
frequently  it  does,  the  Soul,  in  the  AEt  of 
Imagining,  does  not  deteft  that  this  Dif- 
covery  was  made  by  itfelf ;  it  is  true,  when 
the  Conference  ceafes,  or  whilft  it  is  carry¬ 
ing  on,  the  Soul  can,  by  another  and  very 
diflferent  Aft,  refleft  thereon,  and  obtain 

a  Con- 
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^  Confcioufnefs  that  it  owed  this  Difco» 
very  to  no  foreign  Affiftance ;  but  this 
muft  be  afcertained  by  confulting  the 
SenfeSj  and  a  want  of  Confcioufnefs  that  it 
was  communicated  by  them.  I  did  not 
Hear  any  Perfon  tell  me  this^  I  neither  Saw 
or  Read  it ;  therefore  it  was  my  own  Sug- 
geftion ;  my  Imagination  has  been  at 
Work.  But  the  State  of  Sleep  forbids 
this  kind  of  Reafoning  :  Nor  can  we^whilft 
awake^  Imagine  and  Refleft  at  the  fame 
Inftant.  When  we  retain  a  Confcioufnefs 
of  what  we  ourfelves  did  or  faid  in  Sleep, 
and  have  likewife  a  Confcioufnefs  that  the 
reft  was  performed  by  others ;  what  is  this 
more  than  we  do  with  regard  to  the  above 
fuppofed  Conference  when  Awake,  upon  Re^ 
fleftion  ?  We  have  eyery  jot  as  diftinfl  a 
Confcioufnefs  of  oiir  own  Parts,  and  thofe 
of  others,  as  a  Dream  .can  afford  us.  Here 
we  fay,  without  the  leaft  Hefitation,  it 
was  all  the  Work  of  our  Imagination.  If 
a  Perfon  is  asked,  how  he  knows  that  ? 
the  Anfwer  is  very  ready  and  very  true, 

I  was  awake,'  and  had  my  Senfes  about 
me.”  And  really  no  ftronger  Proof  can 
be  given,  or  required.  May  not  a  Man  then 

as  reafonably  fay,  I  dreamt  that  I  did, 
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and  faid,  fiich  a  Thing,  and  another 
Pcrfon  a  different  Thing  ;  and  tho’  I 
can  clearly  diftinguifh  him,  and  what  ^ 
relates  to  him,  from  myfelf,  and  my 
own  Words  and  Aftions  ;  I  am  certain, 
that  I  Thought  the  whole,  tho’  I  was  not 
confcious  thereof  during  Sleep,  becaufe 
I  had  not  then  my  Senfes  to  difcover  to 
me  that  I  only  Thought.”  I  hope  there 
is  no  Danger  of  being  led  to  any  perni¬ 
cious  Scepticifm,  by  not  knowing  at  a 
particular  Time,  that  we  then  only  Think 
when  we  feem  to  Aft ;  or  at  another 
Time,  that  we  ourfelves  Think,  what  we 
fuppofe  others  to  Say  or  Do  :  Since  both 
thefe  harmlefs  Miftakes,  which  make  no 
inconfiderable  part  of  our  Happinefs  in 
this  Life,  are  foon  reftified  when  we  are 
Awake  and  in  our  right  Mind*  The  Fafts 
feem  to  be  thus,  and  we  need  not  fear  to 
follow  where-ever  Truth  condufts  us.  The 
Confufion  fuppofed  in  this  Difficulty^  is  a 
neceffary  Confequence  of  our  Pride,  or 
Modefty,  and  the  imagined  reality  of  the 
Perfons  we  difpute  with.  The  Soul,  during 
Sleep,  when  it  wants  the  Senfes,  but  takes 
it  for  granted  that  it  has  them,'  is  much 
alike  in  its  working  with  that  of  a  Perfon 
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whofe  Imagination  is  too  powerful  to  be 
interrupted  by  his  Senfes ;  fuch  a  one  Talks 
to  himfelf>  Contradifts  himfelf^  and  Quar¬ 
rels  with  himfelf  under  the  Appearance  of 
a  Fancy-created  Opponent  :  Had  this  Man 
ability  to  confult  his  Senfes,  the  Cheat 
were  over  ;  but  in  both  Cafes  the  Soul  is 
too  bufily  engaged  about  its  Objefts,  and 
too  well  fatisfied  of  their  Reality  to 
diftruft  them. 

Objection, 

Here  it  will  be  faid,  that  what  I  aferibe 
to  the  Power  and  Prevalency  of  the  Imagi¬ 
nation,  is  better  accounted  for  by  fup- 
pofing,  either  that  the  Senfory  is  difor- 
dered,  as  in  the  Cafes  of  Frenzy,  Drunken- 
nefs,  a  Wound  in  the  Brain,  fe’c.  fo  that 
the  Traces  in  it  are  thereby  obfcured,  de¬ 
faced,  or  mifreprefented  to  the  Soul ;  or 
elfe  that  Spirits,  during  the  Diforder  of  that 
Organ,  take  their  opportunity  of  intruding 
Illufions  j  and  that  in  Sleep,  when  this 
Organ  cannot  be  ufed  by  the  Soul,  they 
employ  it  for  their  purpofes.  That  to  at¬ 
tribute  the  Diforders  alFefting  the  Soul  by 

means  of  the  Senfory,  to  a  defefl:  in  fome 
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of  the  Soul’s  Faculties^  or  an  undue  Supe^ 
riority  of  its  Imagination  over  the  refti 
will  be  to  make  the  Soul  difordered  ini 
itfelf,  which  its  fimple  Nature  will  not 
permit  us  to  fuppofe.  When  Men  are 
Mad,  Drunk,  and  Sleeping,  the  Soul  con¬ 
tinues  to  exercife  its  Faculties  as  rationally 
from  what  the  Senfory  aftords  it,  and  it  is 
percipient  of,  as  when  they  are  Awake^ 
Sober,  and  in  their  Senfes. 

A  N  s  w  E  Re 

My  Subjefl:  does  not  call  upon  me  td 
account  for  the  Manner  how  the  Soul  is 
affefted  by  fitch  violent  Bodily  Diforders, 
as  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  unnatural  ones; 
and  fuch  whereby  the  Senfory  and  the 
whole  Brain  undoubtedly  fuffer  muche 
Sleep,  Nature's  [oft  Nurfe,  g^titly  lays 
the  Senfes  to  reft;  without  varying  our 
Organization.  I  cannot  regard  Sleep  as 
a  Diforder.  ^  Whatever  odd  and  fallacious 
Forms,  a  Senfory  difconipofed  dr  fiiat- 
tered  by  Intemperance,-  or  otherwife,-  may 
put  together  to  mifguide  the  judgment 
when  we  are  Awake,  they  cannot  either 
by  this  Author’s  Hypothefis,  oi^  mine^ 

L  taks 
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take  place  during  Sleep  ;  he  denying  that 
the  Soul  can  then  view  them  in  the  Sen- 
fory  ;  and  I  conjefturing  that  it  has  no  Oc- 
cafion  for  a  fight  of  them.  But  thus  much 
I  muft  obfervcj  that  it  is  utterly  incon¬ 
ceivable  by  me,  that  a  Mad-Man,  who 
takes  himfelf  for  what  he  is  not,  fuppofe, 
a  King  (and  fome  have  much  odder 
Thoughts  of  themfelves)  fliould  fee  him¬ 
felf  fo  pourtrayed  in  his  Senfory  ;  and  that 
a  cafual  jumbling  together  of  other  Traces 
fliould  produce  this.  Matter  and  Motion 
may  effefl:  Wonders  at  this  rate  I  But 
admitting  that  he  there  faw  the  Repre- 
fentation  of  a  Monarch,  with  all  the 
Pageantry  neceffary  to  accompany  fuch  a 
State  ;  and  that  this  were  delineated  by 
natural  Caufes,  or  by  Spirits  j  this  Pifture 
might  be  look’d  at  by  the  Mind’s  Eye, 
but  its  being  regarded  as  the  Man’s  own 
Cafe,  and  that  he  fliould  mijiake  it^  for 
himfelf  muft  certainly  have  another  Caufe, 
which  I  fliall  not  here  examine  into.  I 
fliall  only  add,  that  the  reinftating  the 
loft  and  difperfed  Traces  in  the  Senfory 
feems  a  Work  almoft  as  curious  and  won- 

< 

derful  as  the  Refurreclion  of  the  Body, 
and  demands  Omnipotence  to  perform  it ; 

and 
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and  yet  we  fee  Sleep  and  Medicine  re- 
ftore  the  Mad  and  Drunk  to  their  Me¬ 
mory  :  I  am  therefore,  as  well  as  for  other 
Reafons,  inclined  to  fuppofe  that  it  can¬ 
not  depend  on  Traces  in  the  Senfory. 
Methinks,  if  we  may,  to  help  out  our 
defeftive  Philofophy,  affign  an  Agency  of 
Spirits  to  occafion  an  Impofition  on  the 
Judgment,  the  Seafons  of  Madnefs  and 
Drunkennefs  are  abundantly  propcrer  than 
this  of  Sleep.  The  Faculty  of  Imagina¬ 
tion  will  certainly  afford  what  we  find 
produced  in  ordinary  Dreams  ;  and  why 
we  are  to  fuppofe  the  Soul  deprived  of 
this  Power  at  a  Time  when  it  feems  prin¬ 
cipally  to  exert  it,  I  do  not  yet  fee.  VV e 
are  not  to  transfer  what  may  be  effected  in 
a  natural  Way  to  a  fupernatural  Caufe,  by 
making  foreign  Agents  neceffgry  to  aflift  the 
Soul  in  producing  a  Phoenomenon  its  own 
Faculties  can  bring  about.  Let  it  be  firft 
demonftrated  that  the  Senfory  is  neceffary 
for  Memory  ;  and  then,  that  the  Soul 
cannot  view  it  during  Sleep.  I  have  fe. 
veral  Times  obferved,  that  we  have  Me¬ 
mory  in  Sleep  :  and  endeavoured  to  fliew, 
that  tho’  Spirits  fhould  prefent  Objefts  to 
us,  it  is  improbable  that  they  could 

L  2 
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m  Remember  to  have  feen  them  before ; 
but  that  the  Power  of  Recognition  muft  be 
in  the  Soul,  retaining  its  former  Idea, 
with  which  it  compares  the  prefent  Objed- 

This  Author  would  have  the  kttlng  Idofe 
the  Imafrination  upon  us,  to  be  confider’d  as 
the  famp  Thing  with  httnig  in  the  Agency 
of  Spirits :  But  I  muft  take  the  liberty  of 
diifenting  from  him*  To  fuppofe  that  a 
Faculty  of  the  Soul  may,  without  the  In- 
terpoiition  of  a  fupernatural  Caufe,  be  re- 
ftrain’d,  and  enlarg’d,  at  difterent  Times, 
with  regard  to  its  Power  over  the  Mate¬ 
rials  of  our  Knowledge,  feern^s  not  to  carry 
the  leaf!:  Abfurdity  in  it.  We  experience 
the  Soul  to  exert  its  Faculties  in  a  very 
different  Degree,  at  different  Times  ;  and 
fometimes  one  Faculty  in  preference  to 
another,  when  the  Body  affords  no  difcer- 
nable  Flelp  or  Impediment.  The  PaJJions 
are  fometimes  let  loofe  upon  Men,  in  the 
fame  Senfe  the  Imagination  is,  even  when 
they  have  an  incorporeal  Objeft  to  work 
on,  v.  g.  Fame,  Here  the  Judgment  is  re- 
ftrain’d  ;  it  cannot  determine  againft  the 
Evidence  given  at  its  Tribunal,  tho’  Soul 
and  Body  often  fufter  greatly  for  want  of 

a  right 
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a  right  Difcernment  of  real  from  Imagi¬ 
nary  Good.  He  who  believes  all  Dreams 
fupernaturah  might,  methinks,  as  eafily 
fuppofe  it  prafticable  tor  Spirits  to  apply 
a  Faculty  of  the  Soul,  v,  g.  Imagination, 
to  a  particular  Purpofe,  and  for  that  Time 
hold  back  the  reft  from  obftruftina  the 
Work  j  as  give  them,  or,  which  is  worfe, 
the  Body,  Power  to  extinguifti  that  Facul¬ 
ty  ;  which  is  certainly  done  by  the  Suppo- 
fition  that  Dreams  are' not  the  Work  of  our 
own  Minds* 

I  apprehend  that  we  don’t  fufficiently 
diftinguifh  the  Faculty  of  Imagination^  from 
that  of  Memory^  unlefs  we  admit  that  the 
Soul  can  thereby  compofe,  and  reprefent 
to  itfelf,  Objefts  as  received  by  the  Senfes, 
which  were  never  conveyed  to  it  by  them, 
under  that  particular  Form  ;  and  alfo  can 
realize,  and  make  its  paft  Ideas  appear  as 
prefent :  Whereas  the  Memory  always 
confiders  w^hat  is  paft,  as  paft.  Ideas  Re¬ 
member’d,  appear  to  the  Soul  under  the 
fame  Form  with  their  Objefts  brought  in 
by  the  Senfe  ;  and  w'henever  we  review 
them,  we  ftiould,  if  the  Senfes  forbad  it 
not,  regard  them  as  corporeally  beheld 

at 
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at  a  paft  Time:  Here^  therefore,  the 
Imagination  has  nothing  to  do.  This  Fa- 
culty  is  then  ..truly  exercis’d,  when  its  own 
Forms,  compounded  and  made  up  in  fuch 
Manner  as  the  Senfes  never  prefented  them, 
are  regarded  as  brought  in  by  the  Senfes : 
and  when  paft  Ideas  are  confider’d  as  if 
they  then  made  their  firft  Entrance  into 
the  Mind.  The  Soul,  in  the  Aft  of  Ima¬ 
gining,  cannot  fuppofe  the  contrary  ;  that 
muft  be  difcover'd  by  another  Aft,  viz. 
E^eileftion  on  the  having  ufed,  or  not  ufed, 
the  Senfes,  or  the  Imaginative  Power :  and 
til  is  cannot  be  a  doubt  during  Sleep ; 
wherein  the  Soul  ever  fuppofes  it  aftually 
ufes  the  Senfes,  nor  knows  that  it  then 
lifes  the  Imagination.  How  very  dread¬ 
fully  is  the  Imagination  of  timorous  Per- 
fons  Waking,  let  ioofe  upon  them  in 
Church-yards,  haunted  Apartments,  and 
other  Places  of  which  they  have  form’d 
frightful  Ideas ;  only  becaufe  they  want 
the  bodily  Ufe  of  one  Senfe !  Thefe  unhap¬ 
py  Perfons  have  no  more  Power  to  reftrain 
the  ImasinatioR,  and  turn  it  to  other  Ob- 
jects,  than  a  Sleeping  Perfon  has :  and  fome 
of  them  can  hardly,  perhaps  not  at  all,  be 
brought  to  diftruft  the  Imagination  upon 

the 
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the  credit  of  the  Senfes^  in  conjiinftion  with 
Reafon  itfelf.  Muft  we  call  this 
and  the  Work  of  Stipernahiral  Agents? 
Memory  alone  could  not  produce  the  hor¬ 
rid  apprehenfions  Men  are  dpprefs’d  with 
in  fuch  cafes  j  the  Ideas  prefented  by  that 
faculty,  would  be  regarded  as  former  per¬ 
ceptions  of  the  Soul  j  but  ’tis  the  Imagina¬ 
tion  which  realizes,  and  makes  them  ap¬ 
pear  as  prefent.  I  think  we  may  almoft 
as  well  roundly  deny  fuch  a  Faculty  to  the 
Soul,  as  admit  it  to  perform  nothing  3  or 
fo  much  lefs  than  it  docs. 

4 

DIFFICULTT  XL 

Were  Dreams  no  more  than  Thoughts 
during  Sleep,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Soul 
would  fo  terrify  itfelf  as  frequently  it  does  j 
fome  perfons  feldom  pafs  a  night  without 
very  troublefome  Dreams.  It  is  abfurd  to 
fuppofe  the  Soul  fliould  lay  a  Plot  to 
frighten  itfelf,  without  knowing  that  it 
did  fo  ;  and  were  it  ccnfcious  of  fucli  con¬ 
trivance,  it  could  not  be  affrighted  at  what 
appears  to  it.  This  therefore  mull:  be  the 
work  of  Spirits, 
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Solution, 

There  are  many  ways  to  account  for 
frightful  Dreams ;  as  from  Bodily  Difor- 
ders,  Griefi  Apprehenfion  of  approaching 
Dangeri  and  indeed  every  other  internal 
caufe  of  the  Soul’s  perturbation  when  A- 
wake.  As  to  the  manner  how  Dreams  of 
a  particular  cornplexion  refult  from  par¬ 
ticular  Senfations^  we  muft  remain  a  little 
in  the  dark  ^  but  in  regard  thefe  appear¬ 
ances  are,  I  think,  pretty  uniform  ;  as,  he 
who  lleeps  wdth  his  Head  in  a  Aiding  po- 
fition,  commonly  dreams  of  falling  down;' 
he  who  lies  coldi  feldom  has  very  fanguine 
dreams,  and  the  like  5  we  have  little  occa- 
fion  for  afcribing  them  to  Spirits;  How 
much  foever  we  are  terrified  in  Dreams, 
there  is  certainly  no  Plot  in  the  cafe  ;  and 
that  is  the  very  reafon  we  are  fo  terrified. 
Who  will  fay  that  he  hath  ndt  frequently 
in  every  day,  or  it  may  be  hour,  whilft 
awake,  many  Thoughts  which  he  is  not 
confcious  of  bringing  before  his  Mind;  but 
they  feem  to  have  prefented  themfelves 
fpontaneoufly  ?  Nothing  which  the  Soul 
Imagines  in  Sleep,  arifes  from  premedita¬ 
tion  ; 
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tion  ;  and  every  thing  muft  appear  Real  > 
for  the  Reafons  before  given  :  Were  this 
the  Cafe  Waking  (as  it  is  fometimes)  and 
fenfible  Objects  did  not  affift  in  calling  us 
off  from  one  Train  of  Ideas  to  another ; 
the  Soul  would  fuffer  as  much  Pain 
from  oppreiling  Thoughts,  which  it  did 
not  hunt  after,  and  yet  were  brought  be¬ 
fore  it  in  a  Way  not  Supernatural,  as  it 
does  in  Dreams.  Let  it  be  obferved  too, 
that  our  Difpofitions  accompany  us  very 
clofely  in  Dreams  j  and,  in  all  probability, 
influence  the  Imagination  in  its  Produc¬ 
tions.  The  HerOi  P-hilofopher^  Lover,  and 
Debauchee,  have,  as  it  were,  their  proper 
Dreams  :  And  I  doubt  not  that  Don  ^iocote 
was  Viftorlous,  and  Sancho  drub’d,  in  moft 
encounters  they  refpeclively  dreamt  of.  - 


DIFFICULTY  XU. 


We  fometimes  Dream  moft  inconfiftent 
Things,  and  look  on  them  as  Real, 
which  would  appear  contradiftory  to  Na¬ 
ture  and  Reafon,  were  we  awake.  Beafts 
fpeak  ;  one  Appearance  is  converted  into 
another,  we  Fly,  &c.  The  Soul  could 
not  impofe  any  thing  as  read  on  itfeif  iii 
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Sleep,  which  it  muft  believe  an  imponibl- 
lity,  waking ;  or  at  leaft  not  poffible  to 
any  thing  but  fupernatural  Power. 

Solution. 

It  is  certain  the  Imagination  performs 
Wonders  in  Sleep  ;  tho’  thofe  of  this  kind 
are  notwery  frequent.  But  till  we  rival 
Ovid  and  Aifop,  it  muft  be  admitted  with¬ 
in  the  Power  of  the  Imagination  to  pro¬ 
duce  fuch  Ideas.  As  to  their  fuppofed 
Reality;  and  our  want  of  Confcioufnefs 
of  producing  them,  by  any  defigned  In- 
ventioHy  P  prefume  enough  has  been  faid  ; 
I  will  only  add,  that  he  whofe  Imagina¬ 
tion  exhibits  fuch  abfurd  Appearances 
Sleep,  has  (tho’  it  feems  a  Paradox)  more 
inducement,  I  had  almoft  faid  Reafon,  to 
rely  on  them  as  Realities,  than  a  waking 
Perfon.  Whoever  Sees  or  Imagines  fuch 
Things,  whilft  awake,  has  his  Reafon  to 
'correft  his  Senfes,  and  his  Senfes  as  a 
Check  on  his  Imagination ;  whereas  a 
Ileeping  Perfon  can  have  no  Objeftion 
.made  by  his  Senfes  to  any  thing  he  Ima- 
.  gines.  v;-  ,4-. 

DIFFL 
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DIFFICULT  r  xrirl ;  ’ 

If  Dreams  are  only  Thoughts  during 
Sleep  ;  and  the  Soul  then  believes  that  it 
ufes  the  Senfes  ;  and  this  miftake,  and  not 
the  real  View  of  Objefts  prefented  by 
Spirits^  is  the  Reafon  of  our  not  knowing' 
that  we  are  then  only  Thinking,  when  we 
fuppofe  ourfelves  to  See,  Hear,  &c.  It  will 
be  fcarce  poffible  to  prove  that  we  are  at 
any  time  Awake  ;  fince,  according  to  this 
Suppofition,  we  are  as  well  fatisfied  of  our 
having]:  the  Ufe  of  the  Senfes  in  one  State, 
as  the  other. 

Solution. 

-  On  having  recourfe  to  the  Senfes,  ‘we 
can,  whilft  awake,  alTure  ourfelves  by 
Experiment,  of  the  difference  between 
Thinking  or  Imagining,  and  Seeing,  Hear¬ 
ing,  &c.  I  do  not  know  ,a  better  Way  of 
proving  myfelf  Awake,  than  by  making 
a  Queftion  of'  it.  This  doubt  does  not 
occur  in  Sleep,  becaufe  the  imaginary  Ufe 
of  the  Senfes  prevents  it.  I  have  before 
taken  Notice,  that  fometimes  we  think  we 
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are  Dreaming  ;  but  this  I  conjeftured  mud: 
be  in  an  Interval  of  Dreaming.  It  is  very 
poflible  for  a  Perfon  to  Dream  of 
to  hed  j  but  I  believe  few  Dream  of  their 
Dreaming  whilji  there.  If  we  admit  that 
Phantafms  are  prefented  to  the  Soul  in 
Sleep^  it  is  not  lefs  wonderful  that  VvC 
fliould  apprehend  them  to  have  been 
brought  in  by  the  Senfes,  which  v»^e  cer¬ 
tainly  do  in  ordinary  Dreams ;  than  that 
our  Thoughts  during  Sleep  fliould  pafs  for 
real  Appearances :  And  we  fliould  on  that 
Suppofition  be  as  much  gt  a  lofs  in  proving 
ourfelves  Awake. 

DIFFICULTT  XIV. 

If  ordinary  Dreams  are  to  be  attributed 
to  natural  Caufes  ;  and  we  are  to  fuppofe, 
that  becaufe  the  Soul  conftantly  looks  on 
the  Objects  as  prefented  by  the  Senfes, 
therefore  it  is  not  confeious  that  it  barely 
Thinks  ;  what  Diftinftion  can  it  pollibly 
make  between  fuch  Dreams  as  owe  their 
Origin  to  natural  and  tofupernatural  Caufes? 
If  lupernatural  Dreams  are  admitted^  it  is 
highly  reafonable  to  expeft  a  certainty  in 
this  behalf. 
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Solution. 

Th  is  Criterion  would  be  much  better 
giveu  by  one  who  has  been  honoured  with 
fupernatural  Dreams.  That  fuch  are  very 
diftinsuifliable  from  common  ones  I  make 
no  doubt  :  And  tho’  it  fhould  be  imprac¬ 
ticable  for  the  Soul  during  Sleep  to  obferve 
any  difference  in  the  manner  of  their  Com¬ 
munication  ;  this  would  not  difprove  the 
pohibility  of  its  Conviftion^  when  we  are 
Awake,  that  thev  were  Supernatural ;  as 
from  the  uncommon  force  with  which  they 
affeffed  the  Soul  5  their  foretelling  future 
Events  f  difcovery  of  paft  A.fliions,  &c. 
Some  of  the  Dreams  mentioned  in  Scrips 
ture  as  fupernatural,  feem  principally  de* 
noted  fuch  by  their  Accomplifhment,  and, 
perhaps,  were  not  before  regarded  by  the 
Dreamers  themfelves  in  that  Light ;  as  be¬ 
ing  very  much  within  the  Limits  of  their 
imaginative  Power.  But  tho’  I  conjefture 
the  Soul  conftantly  to  apprehend  its  ufing 
the  Senfes  in  Sleep,  and  that  therefore  its 
Thoughts  appear  as  real  as  a  Phantafm 
would ;  I  defire  to  be  underftood  with  this 
,  Reftriftion,  that  God  undoubtedly  can 
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fufpend  this  Apprehenfion,  and  by'  fliew- 
ing  us  that  we  are  Sleeping,  imprint  fuch 
legible  Marks  on  his  Orders  given,  and 
Promife^  and  Revelations  made  during 
Sleep,  that  the  Soul  cannot  miftake  thern  for 
its  own  Thoughts.  The  fuppofition  that 
all  Dreams  are  fupernatural,  leaves  us  much 
more  in  the  dark  as  to  the  Credit  we 
ought  to  give  the  Spirits  'who  entertain 
us  5  than  the  Opinion  that  their  Reprefen- 
tations  when  we  are  favoured  with  them, 
are  manifeftly  difcernable,  either  during 
Sleep,  or  at  leaft  when  we  wake,  from 
our  lleeping  Thdughts^ 

D  IFFIC  UL  TT  XV. 

*  .  <  < 

It  is  Liiought  that  Dreams  muft  pro¬ 
ceed  from  Spirits,  in  regard,  that  if  the 
Senfory  were  not  Ihut  during  Sleep,  but 
the  Soul,  by  means  of  the  Animal  Spirits, 
or  otherwife,  could  perpetually  ufe  it,  the 
Body  could  not  Sleeps  becaufe  the  Soul 
from  its  aftive  Nature  would  be  inceffant- 
iy  working  on  this  Organ,  wherein  the 
Materials  of  its  Knowledge  are  contained; 
and,  undoubtedly,  this  Part  of  the  Body 
requires  Pveft. 

S  o  L  u- 
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Solution. 

If  the  Senfory  be  not  neceflary  for 
Memory,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
fhew,  this  Difficulty  is  of  eafy  Difpatch  : 
For  we  might  as  reafonably  Objeft  the 
clofing  of  the  Eye  in  Sleep  ;  and  thence 
infer  that  as  the  Soul  is  precipent  of  Ob- 
jefts  in  that  State,  the  Senfe  of  Seeing  muft 
have  been  communicated  to  it  by  Spirits; 
becaufe,  if  the^Soul  perpetually  ufed-  the 
Eye  for  Seeing,  that  Organ  would  want 
its  necelfary  Reft.  If  the  Senfory  be  ne¬ 
ceflary  for  Memory,  how  do  we  Remem¬ 
ber  in  Sleep,  when  it  is  clofed  from  the 
View  of  the  Soul  ?  If  we  can  Remember 
in  one  Inftance,  without  its  Aid,  I  think 
we  may  in  all.  I  have  made  it  appear 
Very  improbable,  that  Spirits  by  any  Re- 
iprefentation  of  Objefts  for  the  fir  ft  Time, 
Ihould  give  us  Memory.  It  feems  exceed¬ 
ingly  ftrange,  that  were  the  Senfory  fo 
neceffary  a  part  to  the  Soul  as  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  it  Ihould  continue  out  of  its  power 
in  Sleep,  fince  we  experience  it  fometimes 
to  ufe  other  Parts  of  the  Body  which  can 
do  it  no  Service  \  wx  fpeak,  rife,  walk,  &V. 

in 
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in  Sleep;  and  this  without  waking  our- 
felves.  With  regard  to  the  Neceility  of 
Reft  for  the  Senfory,  and  the  Suppofition 
that  the  Soul’s  ufing  it  muft  keep  the  Body 
waking.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  Soul’s 
ufing  it  could  more^  nor  indeed  fo  much> 
affeft  it  as  Spirits :  For  thefe  are  fup- 
pofed  to  make  new  Traces  in  it,  v/hereas 
the  Soul  would  only  review  thofe  already 
there.  The  Opinion  that  Dreams  are  the 
Work  of  the  Soul,  independent  of  the 
Senfory,  leaves  that  Organ  quite  at  Reft^ 
together  with  the  Senfes. 

DIFFICULTT  XVL 

If  Dreams  proceed  from  natural  Caufes, 
and  we  can  Imagine  in  Sleep,  unaflifted  by 
the  Senfory ;  it  may  be  reafonably  fup- 
pofed  that  we  always  Dream  ;  and  if  fo,  it 
is  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  fome 
Perfons,  who  have  otherwife  very  ftrong 
and  retentive  Memories,  Remember  fo 
few  of  their  Dreams.  But  if  Dreams  are 
Reprefentations  made  by  Spirits,  this 
Wonder  ceafes  ;  becaufe  we  may  pro¬ 
bably  ConjeSure  that  in  thofe  Intervals, 
wherein  Memory  will  not  affure  us  that 
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we  dreamt^  the  Spirits  did  not  praftlce  on 
ns.  iV.  B.  This  Difficulty  comes  not  from 
the  learned  Author ;  (who  fuppofes  that 
the  Soul  is  in  its  Nature  a  Subftance  from 
which  Thinking  is  infeperable  \  and  that 
Spirits,  during  Sleep,  fupply  it  with  Ma¬ 
terials  ;  and  hath  very  ingenioully  ob- 
ferved,  that  tho’  we  may  fometimes  not 
be  confcioics  of  having  Thought  at  a  paft 
Time,  we  cannot  be  confcious  that  we  did 
not  then  Thmk)  but  it  is  raifed  by  fuch  as 
are  at  a  lofs  to  fatisfy  themfelves,  from 
the  Operations  of  the  Soul,  that  it  always 
Thinks  in  Sleep. 

Solution. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  if  we 
perpetually  Dream,  we  forget  many  of  our 
Dreams ;  and  that  fome  Perfons  pafs  whole 
Nights,  without  being  confcious,  when 
they  awake,  that  they  have  dreamt.  Mr. 
Locke  and  others  tell  us  of  thofe  who  pro- 
feffed  themfelves  to  have  paffed  whole 
Years  of  Nights  thus  :  The  Truth  of 
which  it  is  hard  to  difprove ;  but  more 
difficult  to  believe.  That  a  waking  Perfon 
fhould  Think,  and  not  know  at  the  Time 
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that  he  does  fo,  is  certainly  impofilble  y 
but  that  he  may  very  fliortly  after  not  be 
confcious  of  the  particular  Subje6l  which 
employ’d  his  Thoughts  at  a  paft  Time^  is 
every  Hour’s  Experience.  This  will  not 
fatisfy  :  If  you  cannot  recount  every  par¬ 
ticular  Thought  a  Day  yields^  you  can 
diftinclly  remember  many.  Mr.  Locke 
fuppofes  the  Cafe  of  one^  who^  when  you 
awake  him,  cannot  tell  you  what  he 
thought  on  the  preceding  Minute,  nor 
knows  that  he  was  then  Thinking.  To 
this  it  might  be  anlwered  ;  that  the  fud- 
den  Tranfition  from  Sleeping  to  Waking, 
may  be  fuppofed  to  affeft  us  at  leaft  as 
pow^erfully  as  a  furprize  does  when  awake, 
which  frequently  leaves  us  quite  at  a  lofs 
for  what  we  thought  about  immediately 
before  it.  This  will,  perhaps,  be  admit¬ 
ted  5  but  it  will  be  faid,  that  we  are  fure  we 
then  Thought,  tho’  the  Subjefl:  has  efcaped 
us  ;  wdiereas  in  the  other  Cafe  we  are  not 
certain,  nor  have  the  leaft  Remembrance, 
even  of  that.  I  Anfwer.  When  any  wak¬ 
ing  Thoughts  are  forgot,  by  furprize,  or 
otherwife,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  the 
Soul  can  affure  itfelf  of  having  Thought 
at  the  Time  which  the  loft  Thoughts  took 
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lip,  but  from  the  Report  of  the  Senfes, 
that  we  were  then  awake  ;  from  whence 
the  Soul  draws  this  Conclufion,  IThomht* 
This  Proof  the  State  of.  Sleep  cannot  af¬ 
ford  ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  Objefts  of  our 
Dreams  are  loft,  it  is  not  to  be  expefted 
that  the  Soul  lliould  retain  Confcioufnefs  of 
having  Thought  at  all.  But  it  is  urged, 
that  even  when  we  awake  of  ourfelves,  and 
at  the  ufual  Time,  not  a  finp;Ie  Thousiht, 
but  a  whole  Nig-ht’s  Bufinefs  is  forg-ot ; 
which  fo  exceedingly  differs  from  our  Cafe 
waking,  that  we  muft  go  ftill  farther  to 
make  it  appear  probable  that  we  have 
Thought.  Let  us  then  confider^  how  our 
Thoughts  affeft  us,  when  awake,  with 
regard  to  Time.  When  there  is  a  quick 
Succeftion  of  various  Thoughts,  we  fuppofe 
ourfelves  to  have  paft  thro’  a  confiderable 
Portion  of  Time :  As  on  the  contrary, 
where  few  differino*  Tlioug-hts  have  oc- 
cupied  the  Mind,  or  one  alone  hath  maim 
tained  its  Station  there,  we  do  not 
perceive  how  Time  runs.  Had  we  no 
other  Meafure  of  Time,  than  the  Train 
of  our  Ideas,  the  Accounts  kept  by  one 
of  a  lively,  and  another  of  a  flow  Ima¬ 
gination,  would  very  widely  vary.  Sup- 
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pofe  then,  that  the  Mind  of  him  who 
Remembers  little  of  his  Dreams,  has  been 
taken  up  by  only  a  few  Thoughts  during 
the  whole  Night ;  when  he  wakes,  he 
will  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  in  regard  he 
finds  himfeif  to  have  flept  many  Hours,  he 
cannot  have  dreamt  the  whole  Time  :  Tho’ 
according  to  the  Computation  by  Think¬ 
ing,  the  fame  quantity  of  Time  muft  have 
fiipt  by  him  unobferved,  had  he  been 
awake.  If  it  be  objefted,  that  fliould  the 
Mind  dwell  fo  long  as  I  am  willing  to 
fuppofe  it,  on  a  few  Thoughts,  it  is  likely 
their  Imprefiions  would  be  too  ftrong  and 
lafting;,  to  be  obliterated  and  loft  on 
waking.  Let  it  be  confidered,  that  a 
fingle  Thought  or  Image  (I  do  not  mean 
a  train  of  Thoughts  or  Reafoning  on  one 
Subjeft)  or  feveral  different  Images,  may 
remain  a  confiderable  Time  in  the  Mind, 
w’hen  in  an  indolent  and  inattentive  States 
without  affefting  it  fo  forcibly,  as  to  be 
recovered  after  a  Surprise.  When  we 
awake,  one  or  more  of  the  Senfes  con- 
ftantly  follicites  the  regard  of  the  Mind, 
in  a  manner  which  may  be  deemed  Equi¬ 
valent  to  a  fudden  Avocation  from  Think¬ 
ing  on  a  particular  Subjed  when  awake ; 
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and  inftantaneoully  the  Bufinefs  of  the 
Day  rufhes  in,  and  engroffes  us  :  Why  then 
Ihould  it  feem  ftrange  that  many  keep¬ 
ing  Thoughts  efcape  the  rcfearch  of  the 
Mind  when  it  would  call  back  its  fleet¬ 
ing  Dreams  ?  Tho’  I  am  perfuaded  that 
were  Perfons  to  make  it  their  firfl:  Bufinefs 
in  the  Morning,  to  furvey  that  of  the 
Night,  they  would  feldom  mifs  of  enough 
to  fatisfy  them,  that  they  had  not  been 
very  idle.  Thofe  Dreams  which  we  molt 
frequently  Remember,  are  on  fuch  Subjefts 
as  would  have  commanded  much  of  our 
Attention,  had  we  been  waking  :  May  it 
not  then  be  rationally  conjectured,  that 
thofe  we  forget,  juft  appeared,  and  gave 
place  to  their  Succeffors,  fo  that  none  of 
them  kept  their  Station  long  enough,  or 
affeCted  the  Mind  fufficiently  to  claim  a 
particular  regard  ;  and  that  the  Confufion 
arifing  from  the  whole,  has  (in  Conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  other  Caufes  abovemen- 
tioned)  left  the  Mind  without  Confeiouf- 
nefs  of  any  individual :  And  if  no  parti¬ 
cular  Thought  be  remembered,  it  is  im- 
poftible  the  Soul  ftiould  be  confeious  that 
it  Thought  in  Sleep.  We  muft  Reafon 
with  fome  uncertainty  from  the  Nature 
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of  a  Being  fo  infcrutable  by  us  as  the 
Soul  is  ;  I  think  our  Experience  of  its  E/- 
fetls^  except  in  Cafes  where  Revelation  af¬ 
fords  its  Light,  is  the  beft  fource  of  our 
Knowledge.  That  one  great  End  of  Sleep, 
is  the  Eafe  and  Refrelhment  of  the  Body, 
and  Renovation  of  its  Powers,  is  certain  : 
And  whether  the  Soul,  during  its  Union 
with  fo  unequal  a  Partner,  which  but  too 
often  we  find  very  troublefome  to  it, 
may  not  have  been  fo  conftituted  as  to 
'  require  a  Relaxation  (I  do  not  fay  CelTa- 
tion)  from  its  Labour,  muft  remain  a  lit¬ 
tle  doubtful,  till  we  are  better  acquainted 
with  Immaterial  Snbjlance,  and  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  its  Powers,  whilft  in  the 
Body,  and  when  in  a  State  of  feparate 
Exiftence.  That  in  our  prefent  State, 
‘fome  nightly  Remiffion  of  the  Intenfe- 
nefs  of  Thinking  is  neceffary  to  refit  (if 
I  may  fo  call  it)  the  Soul  for  the  Bufi- 
nefs  and  Cares  of  the  Day,  is  rendered  not 
improbable,  if  we  confider,  that  the  Minds 
of  thofe  who  remember  great  part  of  their 
'  Dreams,  feem,  when  they  awake,  to  be 
apparently  fatigued ;  whereas  thofe  who 
retain  few  of  their  Dreams,  find  the  Soul’s 
Faculties  in  a  much  apter  Condition  for 
frefli  Employment.  If  it  be  objefted, 
that  this  fuppofed  wearinefs  of  the  Mind 
is  only  a  bodily  Diforder.  I  Anfwer;  ad- 
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mkting  it  to  be  fo  ^  it  is  fuch  a  one  as 
muft  be  acknowledged  owing  to  the  Di- 
fturbance.  or  Interruption  of  the  Body’s 
necelfary  Reft  by  the  Soul’s  intenfe  Think¬ 
ing  ;  and  this,  in  its  Effects,  is  reverberated 
on  the  Soul  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  impede 
the  Exercife  of  its  Powers.  So  that  whe¬ 
ther  this  Fatigue  be  attributed  to  the  Soul 
or  Body,  it  is  an  Argument  for  the  need- 
fulnefs  of  a  Relaxation  of  the  Soul’s  La¬ 
bour  whilft  in  the  Body.  For  my  own 
Part,  I  find  no  fuch  Chafms  in  Dreaming 
as  induce  me  to  fufpeft  that  the  Soul  does 
not  perpetually  Think  ;  but  it  is  too  great 
a  Task  for  me  to  convince  another  that 
he  dreamt  a  whole  Night,  if  he  wants 
Confcioufnefs  of "  having  dreamt  in  any 
part  of  it^ 

The  foregoing  are  the  moft  confiderable 
Appearances  in  ordinary  Dreams,  which  I 
at  prefent  recolleft ;  and,  methinks,  they 
may  be  well  accounted  for,  from  the  Ex¬ 
ercife  of  the  Soul’s  Power  over  its  paft 
Ideas,  without  any  new,  or  foreign  fupply. 
If  Perfons  could  be  brought  to  believe 
that  Spirits  have  this  nightly  concern  with 
them,  it  might  go  far  toward  reforming 
their  daily  Practices ;  but  I  am  apprehen- 
five  that  this  Way  of  explaining  the  Phce- 
nomenon  of  Dreaming,  by  fliuting  up  the 
Senfory,  makes  that  Organ  fo  neceffary  to 
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Memory^  that  the  Soul,  on  parting  from 
it,  muft  lofe  all  its  paft  Knowledge  and 
Confcioufnefs,  for  that  muft,  methinks, 
ftay  or  go  with  the  Memory  :  And  unlefs 
it  can  be  demonftrated  from  Revelation,  or 
Reafon,  that  Spirits  fupply  the  Soul  with 
Materials  for  Thinking,  and  give  it  more¬ 
over  a  fupernatural  Memory ,  and  that  they 
will  continue  to  do  fo  hereafter,  without  the 
Help  of  a  corporeal  Senfory,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  learned  Author’s  Hypothefis,they 
now  ufe  for  their  Reprefentations  y  I  fear 
this  may  lead  fome  to  conceit,  that  as  two 
very  great  Powers  of  the  Soul,  v.  g.  Me- 
mory  and  Imagination,  are  fuppofed  to  ceafe 
in  Sleepy  in  regard  they  depend  on  a  Bodily- 
Organ";  others  may  flarid  fiill  on  Death. 
Whereas,  if  we  can  ftiew,  which  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  in  a  far  too  weak  and  injudicious 
Manner,  that  Sleep  wherem  the  Body  gives 
not  the  leaji  ajfijlance  to  the  Soul,  by  the 
Senfes,  Senfory,  or  otherwife,  leaves  it  m 
Pojfejfton  of  every  intellefiual  Faculty ;  and 
that  the  Soul  has,  befdes,  the  imaginary  Ufe 
of  the  Body  ;  it  is  highly  probable  that  a 
total  Separation  from  the  Body  will  do  the 
'  fame ;  and,  if  fo,  it  is  abfolutely  certain, 
that  we  cannot  want  full  Employment, 
even  from  ourfelves,  to  all  Eternity. 

F  I  N'l  S. 
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